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School and Studio Directory continued 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training 














= 
AENES 
BOONE 


OFFERS ALL PHASES 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POSE FOR THE MIME 
STEINWAY HALLNYXC 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL Ist 





Catalogue describing ali courses from the Secretary 


Room 152-G CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 
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3 THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ART 
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GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Incorporated with College Standing and Degree 
conferring privileges. 


Professional Director — Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors. Instruc- 
tion in all the technical phases of dramatic and 
platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College Graduate 
Courses, providing choice of three or four years 
in length, 


Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses in 
Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Dancing—Fenc- 
ing—Stage Craft. Liberal Arts instruction in 





ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


English, Languages, 
Graduates in demand. 


History and Education. 


Correct Speech a Specialty—Voice Training— 
Diction—Pronunciation. 


Affiliated with the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music and allied schools. 

Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 
Session opens June 23rd. 


Fall Term opens October 9th. 
scriptive catalog and views. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Send for de- 











SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 























139 West 56th Street 








THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE STUDIOS 
COURSE IN ARTS RELATED TO THE THEATRE 


Two years of intensive training and experience in arts and crafts of the theatre 
with allied cultural subjects. 


JUNIOR CLASSES 


Classes in Dance and Pantomime, Diction and Voice focused on production 
of Junior Players. 


Open to students who have completed 
a high school course or its equivalent. 


October through May 


Phone Circle 1820 











GLOUCESTER SCHOOL 


of the 


LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck Gloucester, Mass. 
lith Season 


June 28—August 23 


Acting .:. Production 
Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM 


112 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ ™ THEATRE 


810 W. 73rd St., New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage 

* Technique with Miss Irvine 
personally. Work sponsored 
by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 


Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer Session July 7th 
Fall Session October 7th 

Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 




















THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 
announces 
change of date for 1930 Summer Session 
June 23—Aug. 2 
Guest Teachers: 

MARTHA GRAHAM 
America’s greatest exponent of Character 
and Interpretative Dancing. 

School of the Theatre: 
JEAN MERCIER 


Associate of Jacques Copeau and Adolphe 
Appia. 
Catalog on Request 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON 




















SUMMER SESSION 


FFERS teachers and directors an oppor- | 


tunity to work and study in a large 
organization .. . to get an outside view- 
point... The School of the Theatre, a 
unit of the Community Playhouse, enables 


| students to get practical experience in 


every branch of a successful theatre... 


Enrollment limited, write 
now for information 


CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
PASADENA COMMUNITY 


PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
39 South El Molino Avenue 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 























School and Studio Directory continued 














MAVERICK THEATRE 


WOODSTOCK in the CATSKILLS 
(The Famous Art Center) 


JUNE - JULY - AUGUST 
jonal C Student Company 
ProtessivEW YORK STOCK COMPANY 
Cast of Broadway Actors and Guest 
Stars, playing alternate weeks 


THEATRE GUILD REPERTORY COMPANY 


The Maverick Theatre Guild, a Student 
Company, playing alternate weeks. Stu- 
dents in acting, playwriting, production, 
management and the mechanical arts and 
crafts. At the close of summer season, 
Sept. Ist, the Student Company will be 
brought to New York presenting their 
repertoire, with view of individual en- 
gagement, also to tour colleges, Little and 
Civic Theatres. 

MOST PRACTICAL SCHOOL IN COUNTRY 
For further information and prospectus 
address GENE FRANCOIS, Secretary 
1658 Broadway, Room 708, New York 


| 





FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Chil- 
dren’s Classes. Summer 
Courses July 7-August 16. 
Catalog 


611-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 





THE HELLERAU— 
LAXENBURG SCHOOL 


Laxenburg Castle near Vienna, Austria 


SUMMER COURSES 


in Rhythmical—Musical (Dalcroze) and 
Physical Education and in 


DANCE 
Special Course in English: 
July 3-30 


For English Prospectus apply to 
Secretary 
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ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


announces 
The re-organization and enlarged policy of 
her Studio of Acting and Dramatic 
Production to be known as 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


WITH 
EvLi1zaBETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
Hucsa A. ANveERsON, Executive Director 
Thorough training for the professional 
stage and talking pictures. Season of 
public performances for students given 
each year. 
School opening Oct. 6, 1930 
Recommended as the best school of train- 
ing by the directors of the former John 
Murray Anderson-Robert Milton School. 
Catalogue describing courses sent on request 
Apply to 
124 East 40th St. New York City 
Caledonia 8955 








MUSIC, DRAMA and ART 


Summer Session 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
June 30-August 9 
AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 
President of the College 
Instructors in Drama 


MariAN L. STEBBINS—Speech, Inter- 
pretation, Modern Drama 


Perry DILLEY—Puppetry 

Haro_tp HELVENSTON—Stagecraft 

L. Louise STEPHENS—Play Writing, 
Play Production 

Address: Miss MAry Dewees, Sec’y, 

Summer School—Music, Drama @& Art 
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LENNOX ROBINSON 


Irish Playwright and Director of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin 








Will teach for six weeks 
Beginning June 17 at 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF MONTANA 


Missoula 
Also, Work in Acting Offered by 
WILLIAM ANGUS, Director of Dramatics 
For particulars, address: 


Director of the Summer Session 





























School of the 
Wharf Theatre 


Provincetown 





“Learn to act 
by acting”’ 


Production, Act- 
ing, Diction and 
Stagecraft in 
conjunction with 
the WHARF 
PLAYERS who 
present nine 
ei: nt? productions with 

ti. MEGee «guest artists. 





9 weeks beginning June 30th 
for information write 
MISS EDITH WARMAN 
404 E. 59th St., New York City 
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DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 





Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 





9 EAST 59TH STREET 


N E— W satiate ill 
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STUDIO OF THE DANCE ARTS 








at the American Laboratory Theatre 
224 East 54th Street, New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
CLASS WORK 


For information apply to 
George Birse, Mgr., 222 E. 54th St. 
Plaza 8877 


or PAULINE Denny, Sec.-Acc., 
518 Madison Ave. Wickersham $114 
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Available July First 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Director 


Associated with Richard Boleslavsky, 
Marie Ouspenskaya and Ellen Van 
Volkenburg (Mrs. Maurice Browne). 
Previously actor and stage director 
with American Laboratory Theatre, 
New York, Jitney Players, Thresh- 
old Playhouse and Actor Managers, 
Inc. Now director The Cornish 
Theatre, Cornish School, Seattle, 
Washington. 
Address 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE 


Cornish School 
Seattle, Washington 








STOKES McCUNE 
Stage Director 
Players Club, Columbus, Ohio 


will be free in May and June to pro- 
duce spring play for college, club or 


school. 
« 
eee 


6 years Director, Players Club. 6 
years professional experience stage 
managing and directing. 
Address 
Players Club, Columbus, Ohio 








CHOICE SCHOOLS 


HERE are a large number 
of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 
The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 
inquiries. 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


A Challenge to the Critics 
The Business Part of the 
Theatre—Gaston Baty 


RENE LEWISOHN flung a fine 
new challenge at the theatre this 
year when she requested, with a 
good degree of firmness, that the thea- 
tre critics and not the music critics 
should review the Dance Dramas pre- 
sented by the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
The performance included Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s A Pagan Poem, 
Henri Rabaud’s La Procession Noc- 
turne, and Werner Janssen’s New Year's 
Eve in New York. Such a pro- 
gram, Miss Lewisohn contended, had a 
right to be judged as a whole and not 
by the single detail of music. The most 
progressive dramatic critics welcomed 
the opportunity eagerly; some of the 
newspapers insisted that any program 
that employed an orchestra was the 
province of the music critic; some of 
the theatre critics rebelled at having 
their already crowded field enlarged 
and would not go; some rebelled and 
did go. And what they all saw, quite 
apart from the progress which Irene 
Lewisohn as director and Nikolai Soko- 
loff as conductor of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra have made in harmo- 
nizing music and dramatic movement, 
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Puppets by Robert Hestwood 


translation of 


The 
Shakespeare by Hans Rothe has met 
with wide and enthusiastic approval. 
Lion Feuchtwanger, commenting on 
it says: “How thoroughly of today is 
this Shakespeare! Rothe’s German is 
clear and, when spoken, understand- 


new German 


able to the last nuance. This Shakes- 
peare is more ours than any other. 
One can freely and thankfully ap- 
prove the whole work.” 


Lennox Robinson, director of the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, will spend 
the summer in Missoula, Montana, as 
guest director and special lecturer at 
the Little Theatre on the campus of 
the State University there. 








THEATRE 


The centenary of the Romantics, and 
especially the success of the plays of 
Victor Hugo, seems to have launched 
Paris on a season deluged with revi- 
vals. Mlle. Falconetti is playing Ra- 
cine’s Phédre and Alfred de Musset’s 
Les Caprices de Marianne (which is 
spoken of as falling something short 
of success) and Mme. Paulette Pax, 
who has taken over the management 
of l’Oeuvre from Lugné-Poe, chose 
for her program The Comedy of Er- 
rors, which had not been played in 
Paris for over twenty years. An 
adaptation by Mr. Guy de Pourtalés 
and music by Arthur Honegger were 
combined in the presentation of The 
Tempest at the Odéon. 
& 
Thomas Warner went to Copenhagen 
from London recently as guest pro- 
ducer of Journey’s End at the Royal 
Theatre. This is said to be Mr. 
Warner’s twenty-second experience as 
producer of this play, including the 
production at the Oscars Theatre in 
Stockholm and the Swedish Theatre 
in Helsingfors, Finland (where the 
play is also being given in Finnish at 
the National Theatre). Mr. Warner 
has been invited to direct the forth- 
coming production of Henry the 
Eighth at the Oscars Theatre. His 
visit in Stockholm will be followed 
by that of other guest producers, in- 
cluding Gertrud Eysoldt, Emil Pir- 
chan and Irwin Piscator. 
e 

The Berlin winter season is well 
under way with a program unusually 
rich in original works of promise. 
Among these are two operas produced 
for the first time by the Staatsoper: 
Milhaud’s Columbus and Krenek’s 
Orpheus and Eurydice. Leopold Jess- 
ner, director of the State Theatre has 
planned a program including a new 
setting of Kleist’s Katchen von Heil- 
bronn, Klabund’s Liebe auf dem 
Land, Bert Brecht’s Mann ist Mann, 
Fritz von Unruh’s Offiziere, a new 
staging of Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Bluth’s Demetrius. 
The State Theatre is also expected to 
produce Hauptmann’s Biberpelz and 
Vor Sonnenaufgang and Bluth’s Saul. 


ARTS MONTHLY 


apart from the progress that the indi- 
vidual dancers have made in their range 
of expression, what they saw was one 
important aspect of the theatre which 
they had pretty generally considered 
lost—the ideal theatre audience. 

They say that Charles Frohman used 
to count the carriages in front of the 
Empire Theatre to see whether the 
play within was a success. Counting 
limousines would be little help to-day, 
when the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick-maker ride as nobly as the 
king. But anyone who saw the great 
three night audience of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse with the leaders and 
the progressive spirits in all the arts, 
in social life, in young endeavour, knew 
that this experiment in living theatre 
had recreated for itself the theatre au- 
dience which the playhouses had lost. 
Argentina has known that same audi- 
ence at every performance. Mei Lan- 
fang found it miraculously awaiting 
him. The theatres will find it again 
when they open the windows of their 
minds as wide as the windows of their 
box-offices. 


OHN ANDERSON, who writes the 
article on ticket speculation in this 
issue and who earns his daily rice, as 
the visiting Chinese theatre has taught 
us to say, by writing the sound dramatic 
reviews of the New York Journal, has 
contributed to the season’s book-shelves 
a volume on the theatre written from 
the angle of the theatre’s business. It is 
called Box Office (and is published by 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith) 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


but it is not actually about the little 
window in the lobby through which so 
many dollars come and go, but rather 
about some problems of organization, 
of morale, of merchandising, of person- 
alities which influence these comings 
and goings; such, for example, as the 
training of our actors, their relations 
with Equity and with labor organiza- 
tions, the history of the road, of the 
present price of tickets, of our long 
runs, of the influence of the movies. It 
is, in short, a record of all the ridicu- 
lous slapstick complications which we 
have allowed during the last generation 
to make our commercial theatre not a 
business, but a gambling institution. 
What he says about the fly-by-night 
promoters and their productions which 
have infected our theatres and stunted 
the growth of any natural theatre au- 
dience, is a comment on the danger we 
run from this whole false structure. 
“These flimsy promoters—one can 
scarcely insult their betters by calling 
them producers—work out the sleaziest 
possible production. Heaven alone 
knows where they get their manu- 
scripts, unless from a correspondence 
school. They may hire a cast of tenth- 
rate actors, cook up some fourth-hand 
scenery, and then burst upon the world 
with a Broadway premiére. The next 
Saturday finds the theatre dark again, 
the actors jobless, the manager reduced 
to his original hatband for an office.” 


HE eighteenth number of Masques 
is devoted to a history of Gaston 
Baty’s work in the theatre with an 
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At the Deutsches Theatre a produc- 
tion of unusual importance will be 
Fritz von Unruh’s new drama Phda 
under the personal direction of Max 
Reinhardt. At the Volksbihne, the 
theatre built and supported by the 
labor unions, the program includes a 
German version of Michael Gold’s 
play, Hoboken Blues, and Amnesty, 
a play written by Karl Maria Finkeln- 
burg, the head of Prussia’s prisons. 
& 

Opportunity to test your radio after 
theatre and to hear the last three of 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s six lec- 
tures on Some Modern Dramas and 
How to Appreciate Them is afforded 
by the British Broadcasting Company. 
Mr. MacCarthy’s lectures began in 
London on March 7 at 7:25 P. M.., 
London time, and will continue on 
six consecutive Fridays. 

“War, which killed so many things, 
also killed the Greeks and their tra- 
gedy. ... It is too far from us.” Is 
this in any real sense true for this 
generation, or must we perhaps go 
back to our sources again and re- 
interpret the Greek classics in the 
rhythms of our own day instead of 
accepting the translations and the 
playing methods of our elders? It is 
written about a traditional perform- 
ance of Sophocles’ Philoctetes in the 
translation of Mr. Silvain, at the 
Odéon, Paris: “And yet, in spite of 
sO many merits, I am not sure that 
the import of the work thrusts itself 
upon us as much as in the past... . 
War, which killed so many things, 
has also killed the Greeks and their 
tragedy. . . . It is too far from us. 
The present absorbs us altogether. 
We do not understand or feel any- 


thing else. . 


A beautiful book, entitled 4 Pro- 
duction, has just come from the Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. 
It consists of a preface by Gordon 
Craig and thirty-eight of Mr. Craig’s 
designs, ten in original colors, for 
his production of Ibsen’s The Pre- 
tenders at the Royal Theatre, Copen- 
hagen, in 1926. 
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Marcel Pagnol, the author of Topaze, 
is so much in the news in Paris that 
Comoedia prints a column with the 
head “Pagnolia,” a satiric effort to list 
all of the undertakings Pagnol is sup- 
posed to be engaged in at this moment. 
The real facts in the case would seem 
to be as given: “Mr. Marcel Pagnol 
is preparing Fanny, sequel to Marius, 
which the same actors will play at the 
Théatre de Paris, a one-act play in 
prose, L’/diot du Village, an adapta- 
tion from Shakespeare for the Odéon, 
a talking film . . . enough! He is not 
working on anything else. Topaze is 
playing in four French theatres: at 
the Variétés in Paris and on three out- 
of-town stages. It is a success every- 
where. And there are 75 versions on 
foreign stages.” 
) 

How should Mei Lan-fang, being the 
complete artist of the theatre, spend 
his leisure hours in New York? He 
already has four hundred plays in his 
repertory, two hundred of which are 
kept rehearsed, music, dance and all, 
ready to present at any time. He 
must obviously see as much of Amer- 
ican life and art as he can. He must, 
as an art ambassador, submit to the 
formalities of entertainment, semi- 
public and private. With what leis- 
ure he has left, what then should he 
do? What is he doing? Rehearsing 
a new play to present, as his home- 
coming offering, to his audience in 


China. 
2 


Charles Chaplin is reported in the 
press as having definitely turned his 
back on the talkies and being about to 
build a new studio to be devoted alto- 
gether to the silent films; which is ex- 
actly as it should be. Not because the 
talkie may not arrive at worth-while 
ends, but because an artist who has 
come so near perfection in a given 
form and who has aided that form to 
approach an aesthetic reality does well 
to keep it moving forward to comple- 
tion. Which means, said quite sim- 
ply, that Charlie Chaplin speaks a 
universal language so perfectly that 
it would be too bad to tie his tongue 
to a single speech. 
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analysis of his theatre aesthetics, a rec- 
ord of his productions at the various 
playhouses he has directed, his pro- 
grams, players, et cetera... . 

That Baty’s progress is considered 
important not only to the theatre in 
France but to the theatre in general, is 
indicated by this note from our London 
Editor: “One important piece of news 
comes from Paris. MM. Henri and 
Philippe de Rothschild have had the 
intelligence and foresight to appoint 
Gaston Baty Director of the new Théa- 
tre Pigalle. The Pigalle is already 
famous not only as a millionaire’s crea- 
tion, but as the handsomest and best 
equipped theatre in the world, with its 
four rising and falling stages. Gaston 
Baty has studied mise en scéne both in 
France and abroad, and served his 
apprenticeship under Gémier; he is not 
only a practical director, but a very 
formidable critic of the present day 
stage, and during his management of 
the Studio des Champs-Elysées and the 
Chimére, he has found time to bring 
out regular periodicals, in which his 
revolutionary views are set forth. To 
him are due the most satisfactory pro- 
ductions of Lenormand, Jean-Jacques 
Bernard, Gantillon, and other drama- 
tists of the youngest school. Now that 
the great instrument of the Pigalle is in 
his hands, we may be sure that M. Baty 
will not ‘water his wine,’ to use the 
expressive French metaphor for com- 
promise. His appointment means that 
both the Rothschilds and the public now 
appreciate the renascense that is taking 
place in the theatre.” 
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GasTON Barty, Director oF THEATRE PIGALLE, Parts 
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Two of the moments which make The 
Last Mile one of the most impressive 
and exciting productions of the current 
season. Based upon recent prison riots, 
The Last Mile joins The Criminal Code 
in exposing American prison conditions. 
The picture shows James Bell as the con- 
demned convict, a role which that young 
actor plays with real power and convinc- 
ing pathos. (Photographs by Bruehl) 


IN SCHOOL, IN LOVE 
AND IN PRISON 


Broadway in Review 
By JOHN HUTCHENS 


N The Last Mile, John Wexley has written a prison play the 
intensity of whose measured horror is not often approached. 
It is the theatre in its Grand Guignol manner—a corroding 
procession of events set in the death-house of a penitentiary. By 
that token it is not realistic in an accepted sense of evoking what 
falls within recognizable experience. Instead, it throws its blind- 
ing light over a tortured and special psychology that in life can be 
only dimly realized; and that in the theatre, which expands uncon- 
sciously-formed visions into a full picture of terror, is impressive 
with the force of a mystery at the most half understood. It is hard 
to explain otherwise the effect of a first act which builds up to the 
moment when a condemned man, taken from his cell, is marched 
to the end of a corridor, through a door and then to his execution 
signalled by a hum of electricity and a dimming of lights. For 
there is the full force of objectivity in the direction as in the 
writing—details laconically set down: final preparations, the last 
rites, the last meal, a cigarette, random sentences. 

Necessarily, this is a prelude and a motivation to the last two 
acts, but also it is complete in itself: as complete as the source 
material in the American Mercury sketch entitled The Law Takes 
Its Toll upon which Mr. Wexley based the first act of the play. 
It is apart in its direction by Chester Erskin, who has given it a 
monotone of desperation; and in its performance by James Bell, 
whose creation of the role of the condemned man is penetrating 
and entirely expressive in its hysteria, in the exactness of a hopeless 
depression. Then, from a pattern of detail, the play swings into 
the story of the revolt. A guard is strangled, his keys are taken, 
and in a moment the scene changes from one of passive torture to 
an active struggle. Six condemned men, with nothing more to lose, 
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are in a position to fight back. Prison officials and guards are brought 
in, held as hostages, two of them are murdered as a warning to the 
attacking forces outside. Then, suddenly, it is over—ammunition 
is gone—the first utter dejection returns. 

Mr. Wexley’s dramatic procedure is technically sound if not 
altogether fortunate—the revolt itself, whatever its outcome is to 
be, cannot help being a relief and a release, and it consumes two- 
thirds of the play. The suspense which had been morbid and 
static becomes physical; and somewhat too often the drama falls 
sharply off key at moments when its writing softens into a threat 
of declamation, lifts the play suddenly out of a besieged cell-house 
and puts it down on the stage with a “message”. But by sustained 
characterization its meaning is maintained against these obstacles. 
The haunting dejection of the condemned man in the first act is 
succeeded by the relentless fury and drive of Spencer Tracy’s por- 
trayal of “Killer” Mears. To the end, The Last Mile is pushed 
as far as it will go in a direction limited to the depiction of sheer 
terror. 


Not until Donald Ogden Stewart wrote Rebound for Hope 
Williams, who is now playing the leading role in that play, was it 
to be fully realized how carefully Philip Barry had adjusted his 
writing to the problem of Miss Williams’ personality last season in 
Holiday. For Miss Williams, in any real sense of technique or flex- 
ibility, is scarcely an actress at all. She is engaging, she is always 
interesting, she is unfailingly aware of the value of emphatic timing 
to comedy that is written on a fairly continuous level. In Holiday 
Mr. Barry made certain to keep the play within the range of his 
principal actress, its serious moments varnished by the banter which 
Miss Williams plays so easily and with so sure a touch. But in 
Rebound Mr. Stewart has been more direct in his transitions from 
light comedy to a serious emotionalism, and the result is that his 
play goes badly to pieces on its performance in the last minutes. 
The story, reminiscent of the character and trend of Mr. Barry’s 
Paris Bound and Holiday, plays about two sets of characters: the 
girl who, having married, sees her husband wandering away, then 
meets him again as they return each from an earlier attachment. 
.. . Mr. Stewart has, in his own right, a gift for the fine froth of 
nonsense; he is less successful with tragic intimations. It is a 
natural result that, in its performance under Arthur Hopkins’ direc- 
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In the English version of 
Marcel Pagnol’s Topaze, 
Frank Morgan, as the unso- 
phisticated, kindly, wistful 
and ineffective school-mas- 
ter gives one of the out- 
standing performances. of 
the year. He is seen here 
at work, and leaving his 
school-room forever. 
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Lee Simonson has given the first act of the Theatre Guild’s pro- 
duction of Shaw’s The Apple Cart a highly effective setting in 
which he has made amusing use of vertical and horizontal lines. 
The players (from left to right) in the upper picture are Rex 
O'Malley as Sempronius, Claud Rains as Proteus, and Thomas 
Braidon, as Pamphilius. Typically Shavian in its implications of 
iconoclastic conversation, the lower picture shows the meeting of a 
king and his cabinet as England’s leading playwright would have 
it visualized in the third act of his most recent success. 
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tion, the play preserves the gait and integrity of light comedy until 
the point at which it approaches the necessity of a direct statement. 
The first act moves at a bubbling pace; the second act, which finds 
Sara Jaffrey’s marriage endangered very shortly after it has begun, 
is characterized by a scene between the girl and her father that is 
remarkable for its suggestion of things unsaid; and the second act 
curtain, much like that in Mr. Hopkins’ production of Burlesque, 
goes down upon a scene charged with vibrant cross-currents. Mr. 
Stewart, his play and his play’s heroine are, in fact, altogether safe 
until the third act and its necessity for pointing a conclusion. In 
that third act, the season has not seen so striking a contrast as that 
between Miss Williams, unsupported by any real acting style, and 
the studied and carefully shaded emotion of Robert Williams, as 
the boy who loves her and goes away. A play that was fitted to its 
most important player was then and there its own answer to the 
false wisdom of the “be yourself” school of acting and the play- 
writing that deliberately accommodates it. 


For the second successive season, Katharine Cornell—outstanding 
among the younger actresses in point of ability as well as charm— 
has come to town as the star of a play in no way deserving of her 
talent. This time it is Dishonored Lady, the work of Margaret 
Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon, and it is, if anything, a shade 
lower on the scale than The Age of Innocence, the vehicle pro- 
vided by Mrs. Barnes for Miss Cornell last season. Based on the 
famous Glasgow murder case of Madeline Smith, Dishonored Lady 
straggles through a long story of a girl who, with a blood taint of 
irresponsible passion, murders her former lover to free herself for 
marriage, but murders him only after she has gone back to him for 
a last time. Miss Cornell, but never the play, invests the story 
momentarily with some of the excitement of the theatre, although 
Guthrie McClintic’s staging has managed to give two scenes the 
ordinary suspense of a murder hunt. All that Dishonored Lady 
does is to set one to wondering—as Jane Cowl’s recent plays have 
done—about the duties of recognized talent to the theatre in which 
it belongs. Miss Cornell has the ineffable quality of glamor. She 
has also something more important: one of the finely trained voices 
in the American theatre, wide and subtle in its range of inflection; a 
physical suppleness and a bodily control; intelligence that lights up 
the shabbiest script and, by sheer magnetism, can almost stamp the 
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dullness out of it. But her plays are not plays—they are shows, and 
their object—unforgivably reactionary today—is solely the exploita- 
tion of personality and a “name.” From Dishonored Lady, as from 
The Age of Innocence, you took away a series of lovely, uncon- 
nected portraits, and they were not enough. . . . Miss Cornell will, 
as usual, have a strikingly successful season. 


The directness of Marcel Pagnol’s satirical method in Topaze 
brings it very close to farce; it very often is farce in its outspoken 
mockery, the crispness of which has been retained in Benn W. 
Levy’s translation and adaptation. Yet Pagnol’s play is of the 
minority of such comedies that are not limited by their singleness of 
attack; his Merchants of Glory, produced here several seasons ago, 
revealed him as too adroit for that. The wistfully stupid school- 
master who, upon seeing that even the degree of a Doctor of Moral 
Philosophy can actually be purchased, turns into a sweepingly suc- 
cessful grafter, is recognizably in the tradition of Moliére; and the 
bluntness of the satire here, as in so many of the Moliére comedies, 
develops from the exploration of a character who is ludicrously out 
of adjustment with his surroundings. Pagnol has a deal to say about 
municipal corruption, but not in any iconoclastic or even bitter 
sense, and the naiveté of the corrupt turns what could be venom 
into amusement. His effects belong to the comedy of contrast, of 
situation, as often hearty as it is subtle: Topaze at the mercy of his 
class of children; his slow realization of the game of his colleagues 
in a dummy corporation; his sudden transformation from a lamb 
into a lion. In its production here (over a year after its premiére 
in Paris) Topaze is less steady in its general performance than in its 
writing. Of the schoolmaster, however, Frank Morgan has wrought 
a fine, thorough portrait in a play which might—had he allowed it 
to—have taken him too near to caricature. Elsewhere in the cast 
is a tendency to “play it straight,” which reacts unfortunately on 
the mocking air of the comedy as a whole. But in Mr. Morgan’s 
performance is the wise, observing detachment of an actor building 
a role at every opportunity, enriching it in small, sly ways. In par- 
ticular, he has done more to create character by voice than any actor 
I have heard this season; his halting inflections are in themselves 
the bewilderment of Topaze, separated from a world of men and 
schemers by a haze of doubt. 

It is now by way of being a platitude to dwell on the service to 
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the theatre that Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory theatre affords; 
but the platitude is quite unavoidable—the value of Miss Le Gal- 
lienne’s enterprise is enhanced by her every new production. This 
month it was The Women Have Their Way, by the Brothers Quin- 
tero, who are already well established on Fourteenth Street with 4 
Sunny Morning and The Lady from Alfaqueque. Like those two 
plays (they are plays in a most restricted sense), The Women Have 
Their Way is trifling, too, and “unimportant,” but as gay and enter- 
taining as its players can make it. The challenge is inherent in the 
form; but Miss Le Gallienne’s theatre can accept with safety a type 
of play condemned by an impatient Broadway that made short 
shrift of the Quinteros’ 4 Hundred Years Old, bolstered though it 
was by the name and mellow presence of Otis Skinner. 


In the writing and playing of it, The Women Have Their Way 
is a study in lightness. Nothing to speak of happens. A young 
man comes down to Andalusia from Madrid, looks over his shoulder 
at a girl he passes on the street, and starts tongues a-wagging at a 
momentous rate. The match-making women close in upon and con- 
quer him. If you are constrained to wonder what makes it such 
pleasant entertainment—indeed, so perfect of its kind—the answer 
lies in the quiet wisdom of the authors, who have given their play- 
ers a great deal of what, when properly ignited, will make a 
comedy. The material is chiefly the details that give a provincial 
town its character: the magnificent exaggerations, the lazy drone of 
incidental talk, the ingenuous fuss and fury. On the stage, the 
problem is the playing; led by Miss Le Gallienne, and under her 
direction, the Civic Repertory players attack it on a winning wave 
of vivacity. Her own gift for light comedy, edged with facetious- 
ness and played at a swinging tempo, is the keynote of a production 
as light and deft as Aline Bernstein’s settings; and the members of 
her cast—Egon Brecher, Donald Cameron, Merle Maddern—pre- 
sent a pattern of excellent character performance that marks another 
advance in their increasing versatility; and another indication, too, 
of the immense value of repertory playing to the actor. 


Enough of the facile assurance of Preston Sturges’ Strictly Dis- 
honorable was in Recapture to support a belief that Mr. Sturges’ 
comic sense is very definite, very genuine. Here again—but only 
for an act—he writes with a theatric tang and a clear, fluent humor 
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that stems from character. It is hard to ask more of minor comedy 
than that; the difficulty in Recapture was, that after the first act 
Mr. Sturges went in search of something different and serious in his 
story of a man and woman who, meeting again for the first time in 
years after their divorce, try with unequal success to recapture a 
first ecstasy. A compelling theme in itself, it did no more in this 
play than bear out an old tendency of some authors of comedy to 
be un-self critical and a little absurd in the face of darker events 
and relationships. Thus the characters found themselves struggling 
in a good deal of the oratory which, in his satirical vein, Mr. 
Sturges can puncture so neatly; and, dramatically, Recapture came 
upon a final impasse of which the artless attempt at solution was the 
death dealing crash of a comic French elevator. 


. . . As sincere in intention was Dana Burnet’s The Boundary 
Line, freighted with the symbolism of Mr. Burnet’s favorite thesis— 
that the creative soul can know no barriers, that the conventions 
are just so many enemies to the artist in his conflict with society. 
To make a play, Mr. Burnet rather paradoxically obeyed all the 
rules for such drama with a gallery of standardized types—the 
Byronesque author, the wife who chronically cannot understand 
him, the feminine raissoneur who does understand him, but hurries 
away sadly. Mr. Burnet writes well, as one who has a poet’s sensi- 
tivity for the light and color of words and the turn of a phrase; 
while you were listening to them, with occasional admiration, you 
were forced to observe that Otto Kruger’s efforts to portray an 
author could make him nothing but a stage author; and that for 
every incidental subtle moment there was a heavily labelled signpost 
toward idealism. 
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Few generations of theatre-goers have had the opportunity of see- 
ing a production so simply and -movingly profound, so honest and 
fundamental as The Green Pastures which Marc Connelly has built 
from those remarkably human studies of the negro of the deep 
South that make up Roark Bradford’s book, Ol) Man Adam an’ 
His Chillun. The production will be reviewed in thé next. issue. 
These pictures show Noah and the Lord looking out over the . 
world from Ararat, and the exodus from Egypt. The settings are . 
by Robert Edmond Jones. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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The revival of Pinero’s farce, 
Dandy Dick, first produced in 
the eighteen-eighties, is proving 
a delight to London audiences 
who find its excellent craftsman- 
ship as effective as ever while 
they are also enjoying the spirit 
of burlesque to which the play 
well lends itself. The players in 
the upper picture are Miss 
Marie Lohr, Sir Nigel Playfair, 
Mr. Alfred Clark, Mr. J. B. 
Rowe. (Photographs by Stage 
Photo Company ) 
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THE LONDON SCENE 
In the Big and Little Theatres 
By ASHLEY DUKES 


OR several reasons war plays are unlikely to be as numerous 
as the war novels, or to take such a grip on the general 
imagination, even for the time being. One reason is the 

admitted excellence of Journey’s End as dramatic history. How- 
ever, many playwrights may try to describe their old dug-out or 
somebody else’s, R. C. Sherriff is bound to win the first prize. Most 
dramatic writing nowadays being naturalistic, in aim at any rate, 
writers have little hope of surpassing the model or even repeating 
the effect. Another reason is that the expressionists, who were the 
first writers of war plays, are now rather discredited. They came 
too soon after the catastrophe to escape the influence of political 
passion, which is always harmful to the creative mind. They were 
not poets enough to justify the making of a new form, nor was 
the theatrical medium ready to accept it. Today more than ever 
we realize the limitations of the stage—those welcome limitations 
that distinguish it from the screen. The talk-film with its swift 
movement and its crowded pictures, can make an epic of the war 
as the theatre cannot—and nothing that is not epic can represent it 
as a whole. “The” war novel can be one of half a dozen epics, 
according to your taste; but “the” war play must be some little 
faithful drama forming only a single chapter of the tale. (We can 
take for granted the strongest reason of all, which is that the 
frightfulness of war lends itself to description more than to 
representation. ) 

Nevertheless, men will go on writing war plays as long as the 
impression of personal experience endures, that is for at least a 
generation to come. Two or three have lately been seen in London. 
The German play Douaumont had been much talked-of, because in 
it the physical experience of taking part in the struggle was trans- 
formed into an after-war imaginative experience, a hallucination 
or obsession that brought events to life again in one man’s mind. 
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But as done by the Stage Society, it proved to be weak in concep- 
tion and slight in execution, though Esme Percy’s performance 
might well have sustained a masterpiece. Douaumont was directed 
by Peter Godfrey, one of the most sensitive of young English 
theatre men, and on his own stage of the Gate Theatre, one of the 
most ingenious of craftsmen; but from lack of practice or lack of 
inclination he has not yet learned the art of appeal from the stage 
of the big theatre (all theatres are big by comparison with the 
Gate). It is natural that a sensitive director should mistrust the 
usual ways of “putting it across” as practiced by men who get a 
hundred pounds an act for doing it, and do it all the year long in 
the same old way. Let us admit that they use a good deal of bluff 
with the audience and the players. The ambitious stage director 
must find some fresher way than theirs of getting his effects, but if 
he is too aloof there is a danger of not getting them at all, but only 
giving the spectator in the big theatre a distant objective view of 
the play. And distant objective views of plays are of no use 
to anybody; they simply should not exist, even in the minds of play- 
wrights, which are their commonest place of refuge. “The theatre 
is subjective’—that might well be the first axiom in the book of 
theatrical art. The whole tragedy of the war was played sub- 
jectively in the mind of one man, in this German play; and we 
should have felt as well as seen it. 

Next came Tunnel Trench, in which Hubert Griffith had written 
his own quite genuine document of the war, to be played some 
years ago by a Sunday night society and for a while forgotten. He 
was unlucky then because the time of war-literature had not yet 
come, and unlucky now because the naturalistic passages of his 
piece compared poorly with those in Journey’s End, whilst the 
symbolic passages were bound to be set beside the deeper, more 
poetic attempts of the expressionists. Frank Harvey, in The Last 
Enemy, offered another blend of realism and fantasy, beginning his 
play with the last hours of a pair of Antarctic explorers, and fol- 
lowing them part way up the steps that lead to immortality, and 
even venturing a little proverbial philosophy from a symbolic 
archangel, before settling down to his play proper which concerned 
the reaction of the war upon an English family at home. His tale 
of reality was often moving and always well told, with good- 
humour and simplicity; and the director understood and conveyed 
this part of the play better than the other-worldly prologue and 
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epilogue, rocks upon which authors are not the only people prone 
to flounder. 

One of the really classical plots of the English theatre is the 
plot of the white man’s burden, leading to a play wherein native 
servants creep about verandahs and speak fluent Mumbo-Jumbo 
or some kindred tongue with their employers, and white women 
bemoan their exile to this tropical wilderness, and elderly Scottish 
doctors ply the whisky decanter and philosophize, and revolvers go 
off from time to time, and deputations of headsmen brandish 
spears, and strong men quell revolts, and all is for the best in the 
worst of all possible worlds, which must be darkest Africa or 
Malaya as seen by the travelled playwright. The White Assegai, 
by Allan King, is not quite so bad as all that, but it contains enough 
of the bad ingredients to make it astonishing that Sir Barry 
Jackson should allow it to be produced at the Playhouse under his 
auspices, with H. K. Ayliff as director and Paul Shelving as de- 
signer and all the machinery of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
apparently mobilized for the occasion. It is true that underneath 
its banalities the piece tries to tell a heroic tale of an administrator 
frustrated by weakness and folly; but that only adds to the play- 
goer’s bewilderment. Such plays are many, and theatres with 
policies are few. 

It is the well-known policy of the Lyric Theatre at Hammer- 
smith to produce period work—not real antiques as the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean dramatists may be reckoned, but say Chippen- 
dale and Adam pieces, prized by collectors for their line more 
than their lineage. Congreve and Farquhar, Sheridan and Gold- 
smith having served the theatre well for some years, the period is 
moved cautiously forward from time to time. The middle nine- 
teenth century has had its turn already, and now with Pinero’s 
Dandy Dick we come to the eighteen-eighties, a time near enough to 
allow the enjoyment of a capital modern farce, and far enough away 
to give it a style of its own. It may be embarrassing to Pinero to 
find himself a period playwright within his lifetime, but his com- 
fort must be that he thoroughly deserves the distinction. Dandy 
Dick is a piece of the best craftsmanship, and the life that Marie 
Lohr and Nigel Playfair put into the playing of it is not entirely 
their own, but is drawn from that strolling vagabond life of the 
early-Pinero imagination. The performance, if you once admit 
that the Lyric must inevitably colour original farce with the spirit 
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of burlesque, is first-rate. And the burlesque suits Pinero better 
than most playwrights, for his farces are already peopled with fan- 
tastic characters who burlesque themselves from the moment they 
step on to the stage. There is no sentiment, or next to none, in this 
revival; and it can happily be praised without a tear in the eye. 

H. M. Harwood’s The Man in Possession, entertained me quite 
as much. It is a heartless and witty piece, farcical in plot, with 
dialogue thoughtful enough to give the effect of high comedy and 
polished enough to carry off scandalous situations without offense. 
(The Lord Chamberlain must have nodded when he read the 
script; and by the way, no one has yet explained effectively why the 
censorship of plays from typewritten scripts is in itself a futile 
proceeding.) It is wittily and heartlessly played by Isabel Jeans, 
and thoughtfully and too sincerely played by Raymond Massey— 
but we owe this latter impression partly to having seen him earlier 
in the evening in O’Neill’s Within the Zone. Altogether The Man 
in Possession is an instance of an author and audience completely 
in accord about the best way of spending a couple of after-dinner 
hours. And if the plot and the people are really just the same as 
the plot and people of a Lonsdale comedy, they have an individual 
line. 

The Arts Theatre Club, only two or three years old, becomes 
more and more effective as a tributary to the regular theatre, 
though its stage is too small for any real experiment, and its plays 
are too frequent for long preparation or rehearsal. In one single 
month it produces a comedy from the German, another German 
piece in the original; Phédre in French with Sybil Thorndike 
(these two latter thanks to the untiring energy of J. T. Grein) ; 
and still finds room for seasons by an Indian dancer and an ama- 
teur society. One goes hopefully to such a theatre to see Halcott 
Glover’s On the Quota, for he has written distinguished things and 
the subject of a group of emigrants on their way to America seems 
to suit him. But this particular string of scenes begins to sag 
before it is half done, and the players who should approach it 
in the modern analytical way (as for instance a company of French 
players who would approach a Lenormand piece of the same char- 
acter) go straight for its emotional possibilities. The result is 
unfortunate because there is no humour in the piece, and humour 
is curiously needful to emotional acting unsupported by poetry. 
But Frances Carson’s Leah is fine and sensitive. 
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This Way to Paradise, being a dramatization by Campbell Dixon 
of Aldous Huxley’s Point Counter Point, gave occasion to test the 
strength of pure intellectualism or snobbism in the English theatre. 
It seems to have been tried and found wanting. For my own part, 
I had the advantage of having read and completely forgotten the 
novel on which the play was based; and thus approaching the 
affair with all the humility of a playgoer who is ignorant of cur- 
rent literature, I found the play shockingly bad but the people in 
it genuinely interesting. How remote is the exposure of romantic 
lying in Arms and the Man, beside this realist study of life and 
thought! Aldous Huxley, like Shaw, is at pains to show the ugly 
obverse of every romantic sham; but everything that Shaw in his 
Irish-Puritan and old-maidish way forbears to mention is here 
dragged to light. Morally the thing is quite justifiable. It is 
doubtless good for us to see ourselves, just for once, as the rather 
baleful eye of Huxley scientifically sees us. But the authors and 
director of This Way to Paradise were surely ill-advised to transfer 
the book to the stage in such realistic shape, inevitably challenging 
comparison with all the most old-fashioned late-Shavian discus- 
sion dramas. Some sort of wild satirical presentation was called 
for and was not forthcoming. Leon M. Lion saw in one of the 
characters an opportunity for a showy character study, and he 
was right by all the canons of theatrical experience; but by those 
same canons the piece was wrong. You cannot eat your romantic 
cake and have it, which is what character acting in realistic drama 
means. 

The Gate Theatre, having lately done a burlesque of old melo- 
drama called Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, tries its hand at a parody 
of modern melodrama in Peter Godfrey’s Long Live Death, which 
has an air of being a philosophical play cut down to the bone of 
action. But the Gate is alive, and its play list for the rest of 
the season looks well. 

A public meeting in support of a National Theatre for England, 
with a noble lord in the chair, and Bernard Shaw as chief speaker 
—that is a dramatic variant of an evening at the play. Indeed, it 
is a livelier affair than most plays, although Shaw with the micro- 
phone before him and a half million unseen listeners tries too hard 
to live up to the popular Shavian legend and misses not a few of 
the serious arguments for the Theatre in question. Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, without committing the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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to her view, throws out hopeful hints of Government support for 
the enterprise. Famous theatre men of several countries, Reinhardt 
and Gémier among them, send good wishes, and even Iceland joins 
in with a shrill word or two. We gather the impression that every 
civilized country except England has its State-endowed theatre 
already, but nobody mentions America during the evening. The 
British Drama League stage-manages the whole thing capitally, 
and the resolution demanding a National Theatre is duly passed, 
and we depart with a confident belief that this time we shall get 
what we are asking for. There are much more unlikely things than 
the free gift by the State of a site for the theatre, which is under- 
stood to be all that is needed in view of existing funds and future 
possibilities. Within a few years foreign visitors may see our 
masterpieces played on the National stage; and what is more, the 
sound-films made from such performances may go into every part 
of the world and earn the royalties needful to support the theatre 
itself. The beginning of the mechanized age in the reproduction 
of drama should see the foundation also of great national stages 
for original performance. So be it; we are for National Theatres 
on every hand because our theatre is international. 
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By STARK YOUNG 


HE conventions of the Chinese theatre are more or less 

known to many foreigners, and if not, can be easily read 

about. One way or another, such conventions as stooping, 
to show that you pass through a door, the property men who are 
to move things about and to be regarded meanwhile as themselves 
invisible, the whip to represent a horse, are fairly common knowl- 
edge. There are numberless others, from such simple representa- 
tions as the duster of horsehair that denotes divine or eminent 
persons, or walking on the knees to denote trembling with fear, to 
the more elaborate conventions in the dancing, the music and 
musical instruments, the usage of the sleeves, the diverse modes for 
entrances and exits, the costumes, the masks of the faces, painted— 
by formulas, for the most part ancient—with a predominant red to 
signify the heroic, with blue for cruelty, and so on. These conven- 
tions are sometimes distant and elusive; in their simpler forms they 
are innocently smiled at among foreigners, in much the same way 
as the tilt of the head and arrangement of the limbs in Byzantine 
painting or in Botticelli or the archaic smile and eyes of early 
Greek sculpture, are smiled at; and are naively taken to imply that 
the artist did not know how things actually look and had stumbled 
but blindly toward the light. It is of course easier to dwell thus on 
any departure from reality than it is to learn the alphabet of an 
art and to read its language. But to dwell very much on these 
conventions in Mei Lan-fang’s art is a mistake. 

An account of Mei Lan-fang’s life and work is as readily found 
as an account of the Chinese theatre. He was a musician at seven, 
a successful player of female roles at twelve; he is the greatest 
Chinese actor, is “Foremost of the Pear Orchard” and head of the 
Ching-Chung Monastery, the highest titles in his art. He has a 
repertory of four hundred plays. He has made profound studies 
into the arts of China, has revived many old forms in plays, music 
and dancing, and through his tact and genius combined these with 
his country’s modern theatrical art; for example, the old classical 
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dances of China, which he has set to the music of today. He has 
combined styles hitherto strictly separate in Chinese tradition— 
the operatic and histrionic female roles, for example—and from 
either of them has drawn at will, in order from such a fusion to 
enrich and increase the flexibility of his portrayal. He has created 
a school or tradition that involves every element in the theatre, 
costume, music, realism, stylization, spoken and sung speeches, and 
so on. As a medium for the art of acting we may record that, 
however foreign his music may be, his voice is plainly one of great 
flexibility, brightness and dramatic timbre; his muscular control, 
based on dancing and acrobatics, is remarkable; his mask mobile, 
accurate and trained to that passive and exact restraint that we see in 
good Chinese sculpture; his eyes somewhat larger than those of most 
Chinese and highly expressive; his famous hands slender and trained 
to the utmost in the conventional and complex uses of his art. He 
is medium height; the face oval; the waist, from which so much 
of his gesture and movement pivot, is supple, well-knit and thor- 
oughly disciplined. The nervous co-ordination is so manifestly 
responsive to the action around him on the stage, and so almost 
supernaturally sensitive to the audience, that it becomes one of the 
chief sources of his magnetism, and might indeed become, if he 
should play too long for foreign audiences, a source of danger to 
the purity and wholeness of his art. 

This Chinese theatre brought to us by Mei Lan-fang is not neces- 
sarily the greatest kind of theatre art; we should only waste time 
getting into that discussion. What counts for us just now, and 
makes the event of so much point, is that, far beyond anything in 
the Western theatre, it is a theatre that is pure and that is complete. 
Saying that it is pure art does not mean that, like music or archi- 
tecture, it exists solely within its own terms, entirely without refer- 
ence to any thing outside itself, for no theatre could be without 
some degree of verisimilitude. This Chinese theatre, like any other, 
is constantly based on resemblance, on a truth to the life we see 
among men and to the world that we look upon or dream of. Even 
its conventions are largely stylizations of actual conditions of place 
or action. This is the point and is a matter that must be put care- 
fully: the purity of this Chinese theatre art consists in the fact that 
everything employed in it—action, facial expression, voice, move- 
ment, speech, the story, the place and so on—is so subordinated to 
the artistic intention that the resulting work is in itself an entity 
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wholly ideal, a work of art, at no point to be mistaken for actuality. 
To say that this Chinese art is not necessarily inclusive of all human 
experience but is as theatre art complete, means that it draws on 
every medium of this particular art, acting, speech, singing, music, 
dancing in the wide meaning of the term, visual décor and, finally, 
the audience, for the players include the audience in their technique 
as definitely and frankly as any other element. Furthermore, this 
is a theatre with an exact and passionately felt tradition behind it, 
a severe discipline and apprenticeship and an exacting public, so 
that whatever, good or bad, is done, can be taken as settled and in- 
tentional and ready to be judged. And it is based on great sophis- 
tication, for the audience, with the story and characters already 
known, and all merely incidental realism dispensed with, is con- 
cerned with the performance itself, its quality and progress. Mei 
Lan-fang’s theatre, then, is a veritable school of principles for us 
to consider. 

We watch The Death of the Tiger General. It is a play from 
the Ming Dynasty, a sixteenth century piece. I take it because it 
is the most complete and admirable number on Mei Lan-fang’s 
present program, less flexible, free or intimate than the play about 
the slipper; and more austere, fixed and in the grand style. The 
walls, a permanent set, painted to represent open brick work or 
lacquer, with two doors, left and right, at the back, are hung with 
embroidered tapestries. Fei Chen-o, a court lady, has taken the 
place of the imperial princess, who has promised to wed the Tiger 
General in order more securely to kill him and avenge her family, 
whose ruin he has worked. She enters, sings an aria in which she 
sets forth her intention, and in this and her soliloquy and dance, 
expresses her varying states of mind, the vengeance, shame, horror, 
resolution, seduction and murder. The Tiger General enters, some- 
what overcome by the wine with which his fellow officers have 
toasted him in honor of his betrothal. Fei Chen-o beguiles him 
into drinking more wine, the nuptial couch is brought in by the 
property men, the General takes off his helmet and coat and falls 
asleep. Fei Chen-o calls her maids to make her ready. They 
remove her head-dress, her belt studded with jade, and her mag- 
nificent coat. She sends the attendants away, looks behind the 
curtain to see if the Tiger General is asleep, plunges her dagger 
into his breast. A struggle follows in which an old wound is 
struck, he falls, she kills him with his own sword, which she snatches 
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from where it hangs above the couch. Then follows a song of her 
dread of the soldiers, of shame, of death; she cuts her throat with 
the sword and falls lifeless. 

I am shaken with an excitement that is curiously stronger than 
I am likely to get from any mere photographic portrayal of death 
and horror and is yet at the same time vaguer and more exalted; 
and then gradually the points that are important to me, and greatly 
so to our Western theatre, begin to range themselves in my mind. 

I hear the music of the orchestra, the ti-tzu, or flute, once 
used in the older aristocratic theatre and reinstated in Chinese 
favour through Mei Lan-fang’s influence, the cymbal, flutes and 
other instruments. The scale is foreign to our ears but much of the 
music becomes easily distinguishable and dramatic in effect. I see 
that this Chinese theatre art is based on music, or at least musically 
seen, it is felt as moving continuously within the realm of music. 
I note the fine accentuation of the gesture by music, the tapping of 
a drum, or, in this classic drama especially, the noble line of the 
flute, without the quarter notes, without the trills that some of the 
musical modes allow, but grave, austere, leading on the tragic 
emotion. Sometimes the emotional content of the scene opens more 
fully and follows the musical idea given to it by the orchestra. I 
realize more than ever that the final quality, pure and ideal, of a 
work of theatre art is measured by the degree of its motion toward 
music, the sense, whether the music be heard or only felt continu- 
ously, of resting on musical life. 

I note the rising into song whenever the pitch of the emotion 
seems to demand it, which is biologically true—since with an access 
of vitality it is natural for us to burst into song—and which seems 
to me a natural and necessary condition in the highest development 
of the theatre art. The Greeks practiced it; the Church has always 
known how to preserve, in the drama of the mass, this alternation of 
spoken and sung levels of feeling; and Shakespeare and Marlowe, 
in the absence of such a technical possibility, did what they could 
to make up for the lack by an extreme heightening of the style, 
straining their poetic medium to its last mad divinity. 

I note in this Chinese theatre that of the mediums involved that 
of the actor is quite frankly the chief; which is sound doctrine 
since he, of all these mediums, has most connection with the audi- 
ence, who are human beings like himself. 

I notice at once that Mei Lan-fang’s make-up is the most beau- 
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tiful I have ever seen, those various carmines that shade his eyes 
and give them the contours of the eyes in classic Chinese sculpture, 
that black of the eyebrows underlaid with red, and blended into the 
surrounding white, like painted porcelains, that sharp outline of the 
hair arranged about the face in order to define the type desired. 
The face of the Tiger General is painted into a complete mask, 
black, white, red, in flat patterns. 

I notice in Mei Lan-fang’s acting that the rhythms of the body are 
complete throughout. If a gesture is made with the right hand, it 
not only proceeds from the right shoulder (in much of the acting 
we see hereabouts not even that occurs) but affects the left shoulder 
as well; so that the entire torso falls into the justly related rhythms. 
The head is constantly moving, subtly alive on the neck, a motion 
that may often be unnoticed, as we may overlook the vibration of 
line and plane in fine sculpture. The use of the sleeves, from which 
hang the long white cuffs far down below the hands, is, in Mei 
Lan-fang, regarded by his Chinese public as the height of all his 
accomplishments. The variety of these usages and conventions a 
foreigner could only observe after a long familiarity with his art, 
but the beauty and drama of the dance that he creates from them 
is evident. At one moment in the play, after Fei Chen-o has put 
off her head-dress and coat, and stands dressed in her blue jacket 
with its white linings and white sleeves and the long dress of white, 
she flees in terror from the maddened Tiger General, and you see 
the sleeves go up, wildly fluttered, like a white dove, you even hear 
the flutter of wings in quick flight; a thing so subtly done and per- 
fect that you can hardly believe it happened, and yet it was done 
with great certainty and design, even to its exact position on the 
stage. 

I note the acrobatic display in this Chinese acting, softened or 
stiffened according to the character. Of this fact we may say that, 
for one thing it is based on a fundamental muscular impulse within 
our bodies; and, for another, that this acrobatic technique serves 
to relate the actor, through the medium of his body, more fluently 
and more accurately, to the musical basis on which his art relies. 

Of the many conventions and symbols, I note how, even those 
that are as symbolic as a word—which, of course, means nothing 
until you learn what it represents—have tended, because of their 
significance and association, to acquire a degree of perfection in 
themselves—the stooping to enter a door, for example, the hiding of 
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the face during emotion at certain times, the symbolic objects them- 
selves, those decorative whips, dusters, parts of the costume. I note 
the precision where precision is desired for the whole effect—a 
movement of blowing out the light is as exact as the most realistic 
actor of great talent could make it. 

My mind experiencing all this is filled with the various imports. 
The first of these concerns realism in art. This is, after all, the 
greatest question in art, and parallels what is the greatest question 
in our life: the relation of the actual around us to ourselves, of our 
own bodies to our minds and souls, of what is permanent in time to 
what is passing, the extent to which the world is related to us and 
restated within us for our own uses, the necessity we feel for signing 
the world of our experience with the name of our dreams. This 
Chinese theatre is spoken of as completely unrealistic art, entirely 
ideal in character. But while this is in a larger sense true, we must 
be careful not to be misled. This theatre art of Mei Lan-fang is 
not completely without realism, not in the sense that a cubistic 
painting would be, an abstract Arabic decoration, a geometric dance 
design. Its exact parallel is Chinese painting and sculpture. In 
these the impression that remains in the memory is of the abstract 
and decorative, but we are constantly surprised at the exactitude 
with which nature, a leaf, a bough, a bird, a hand, a mantle, has 
been observed, and are amazed at the dazzling notation of char- 
acteristic details and at the manner in which they are made to 
supercede and concentrate their own actuality. This exact notation 
is marvellously set into the whole work of art, which taken in its 
completeness, is ideal and dreamlike. To judge even by their 
common paintings and statuettes, the delight felt by the Chinese in 
this dexterous realism combined with tradition, convention and ab- 
stract pattern, must be very strong. We are to remember this when 
we hear it said that Mei Lan-fang’s art is wholly unrealistic. We 
must also remember that one of the things to learn from this Chinese 
theatre art is not the need for unrealism or its contrary, but rather 
the exactness of the degree to which, in every part of it, realism is 
employed. The gestures, the narration, the acting, even the much 
discussed falsetto voice employed for the female roles, the move- 
ment, and so on, all are the same distance from the actual; which is 
another way of saying that the whole achieves a total unity of style. 

But there is a reverse observation about this art that is also mis- 
leading. With the matter of the commonly heard phrase, the female 
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impersonator, we need not concern ourselves. The Chinese them- 
selves have often warned us, and we have only to use our senses, to 
see that Mei Lan-fang does not attempt to represent a woman. He 
seeks to discover and recreate certain essential qualities in move- 
ment, emotional rhythm, grace, force of will, seduction, vivacity or 
tenderness; and from these to present a figure, secure in its feminine 
attributes and persuasion, created into the pattern of a dance, poetic 
in essence. But in the matter of those impersonations of emotion 
and states of mind of which we hear so much—of fear, hate, love 
et cetera—we must get the point straight. There is no intention of 
acting out an emotion or of portraying the actual expression that 
would accompany such an emotion in life. The intention, again, 
is that which we see in good Chinese statues and paintings. The 
motion is stilled into something less immediate than the actual 
emotion in life; it contrives to give us the shock of truth without 
the incidental intrusion of imitation or photography; we have the 
sense of action in repose, of finalities within a flux of forms, of some- 
thing beautiful and elusive. Words can scarcely express this point, 
but, from the realm of our own culture, we have, in order to realize 
it, only to look at some work of Mino da Fiesole, Desiderio da 
Settignano, Rosellino, for example, or Duccio, noting the flow of 
the essential lines, the concentration toward some ideal harmony, 
the sense of some beautiful transcription of reality and that elusive 
flight from it to the permanent. 

This idealistic flexibility, with regard to the use of the actual, 
leads the Chinese theatre art into the freedom of our profoundest 
human truth, into purities of rendering essential quality, and into 
confirmations of the human mind, not as dependent for its proofs 
on things outside itself, but as a reality among other realities. In 
that last scene of the play where Fei Chen-o grovels with her 
despair, draws the sword across her throat, and falls, crumpled 
and motionless, down on the floor—that stillness, which is like 
the stillness and sudden darkness that must come suddenly thus 
into that anguished soul—is more exact that any blood or final 
convulsions could be. The mingling freely of supernatural beings 
and mortal men, which we see constantly in these plays as a mere 
matter of course, is a simple rendering of one of our commonest 
feelings; I mean the gods, memory, the great dead, dreams, the 
ghosts of love, these presences that are so often within us, even 
beside us they seem, so real are they. There are some inner realities 
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of which all outward evidence is only a weak obstruction to their 
full intensity; there is no outer reality in action or expression that 
would not obstruct the full effect; and here if necessary, this Chi- 
nese method permits of no reality whatever; the face, for instance, 
at some terrible moment is hidden with the sleeves, leaving the 
grief suddenly hidden from us, as, even in life, another’s grief at its 
greatest depths must be, no matter what outward signs of it occur. 
Such instances as these are only a few among the many advantages 
of such flexibility as the Chinese theatre enjoys. As a matter of 
fact, to come to the point, Mei Lan-fang is freer from the bonds of 
these conventional traditions in his art than our theatre is from its 
realism; for, wishing to work a certain shock and check, whenever 
he likes he can successfully insert a certain amount of realistic 
detail, whereas one of our actors, no matter what removal and style 
he may long for in some passage dear to him, is tied to such ges- 
tures, manners and actual possibilities as are conceivable in life. 

I have seen various survivals from other epochs—at the Théatre 
Francais, for instance, but never before this Chinese theatre of Mei 
Lan-fang’s have I seen a high, contemporaneous instance of the 
classical minded in the theatre arts. By classical in this sense I do 
not mean any reference to Greece and Rome necessarily but to a 
state of mind, an attitude in art, that on the whole accepts certain 
forms, certain type ideas, characters, working patterns, and takes 
for granted that it is within these that the artist is to express him- 
self. In this sense Beethoven, using the strict musical forms and 
altering, refuting and enriching them with his own romantic soul, 
was not classical; nor was Michelangelo, whose magnificent and 
sometimes perverse treatments, in the Campidoglio, for instance, are 
so full of a secret and personal violence. Racine, the ancient Noh 
plays of Japan, the sculpture of Phidias, the mass ritual of the 
Catholic Church are classical minded. With regard to Mei Lan- 
fang’s theatre it is just at this point, that one of the gravest miscon- 
ceptions has arisen. We are told that in it there is a fixed way to do 
everything, unalterable conventions and rules, and that the secret 
of its beautiful persuasion lies in the fact that it is not original, not 
disturbed with egotism and individualism, but is all set, established, 
approved of by tradition, perfected by the centuries. As a matter 
of fact, though this is not an uncommon way of speaking of the 
classical, to say so is only to describe an art that is dead. When 
such an imprisonment within form exists, there is no art but mostly 
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only husks, dry husks unable to contain the living content that 
waits to be expressed. No, the essence of the classical mind is that 
within this form and typicality you do not evade or nullify your- 
self but express yourself. Fixed though a pattern may tend to be, 
the creative impulse, working on it, finds itself; as many diverse 
men may find themselves or may express themselves, looking on the 
sea, which remains in its character nevertheless, or at the wide sky, 
in which each one creates an image. There are people who under- 
stand, and those who do not, that a prayer repeated through a 
thousand years by millions of lips may still contain the essence of 
fresh needs, just as the human body, always the same, always 
different, still carries the inexhaustible variety of countless souls. 
This classical mindedness in art, however, is not, of course, the 
only kind of mind, and not necessarily the most admirable. With 
time and movement the largest patterns and forms are due to 
change. The point merely is that in the Chinese theatre so far, for 
reasons deep within the soul and history of the race, this change has 
not been convulsive or obliterative; the classical mind remains. 

As a matter of fact, however, Mei Lan-fang’s art is by no means 
so fixed as all this might imply. He has not only forced traditional 
forms to express his own poetry and energy and wonder, but has 
originated many treatments, revived and illuminated many lost 
features of the Chinese theatre, presenting them singly or in a 
creative fusion with contemporary forms. His performances are 
alive with their individual immediacy, never dry or academic. 
Like everything that is art instead of being merely mechanical, 
they press constantly against the pattern, at the same time staying 
within it, and by that very pressure and conformity they keep 
themselves alive; an exact parallel of what happens elsewhere: in 
life a man’s individual self struggles against the human type in 
which he exists, remaining at the same time, unless he be a freak, 
within the type; in art a pattern made by hand differs from one 
made by machinery by this same living combination of assertion 
and restriction. On the whole, nevertheless, this Chinese theatre 
is classical; the forms remain like great aspects of the natural 
world, which a man accepts, and the image of which within himself 
he bends to his own uses. 

Not only upon this quality of the classical, which may occur in 
any country, but also on the Greek, Mei Lan-fang’s theatre is a 
luminous comment. The Elizabethan parallels with the Chinese 
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theatre are obvious and more or less external. There is the fixed 
scene, with certain properties and conventions, naive or not naive, 
according as you may happen to see it; there is a bush for a forest 
at the Globe, a whip for a horse at the Pekin theatre, there are the 
four men to stand for an army, certain arbitrary positions on the 
stage to indicate various places, and so on. There is the prologue. 
There are couplets said at the Chinese actor’s entrance and others 
said at his exit, very much as the end of the scene was often indi- 
cated in Shakespeare by a couplet: 

The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right! 
There are the men playing female roles. There is the possibility 
of shifting back and forth between prose and verse, and of writing 
the play in any number of scenes. 

But the comment of Mei Lan-fang’s theatre on the Greek is the 
most profound that I have ever seen. I have seen German and 
English revivals of Greek dramas, done often with ingenuity, 
spaciousness and, at certain intervals, even with power. But the 
Greek element in these was only in retrospect, too self-conscious, 
often too theoretical, though now and then out of its own secure 
universality quite compelling and convincing, whether there was 
an authentic slant or not to the interpretation afforded us. I have 
seen Italian productions of Euripides and of Oedipus Rex, careless 
but not without vitality and eloquence, superbly aired beneath the 
sky and amidst the ruins of classic Rome; given too with some 
feeling of the hail and farewell that time has only increased in these 
tragic poems. But in none of these was the Greek element inherent 
and not the result of studious interest, however much we felt its 
poetry and beauty. I have seen numerous pieces from the classic 
French period, Polyeucte, for example, Andromache, with their 
classicistic set, and courtly version of the Greek spirit; and I saw 
once Mounet Sully do his Oedipus. This last, by virtue of three 
hundred years of tradition in the French classic theatre, had an 
inherent spirit, very elegant and august and often magnificently 
moving. And, through this authentic French tradition, plus the 
force of Sophocles’ genius and the Greek character of the powerful 
story, a considerable degree of Greek quality seemed genuinely 
implicit in it, though a very late Greek quality, long after Athens 
was a mere eclectic centre of art. But this Chinese theatre is a 
profound comment because the qualities reminiscent of Greece 
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represent for China a natural way of thought, a spirit deeply in- 
herent. There are not only the patent resemblances like the men 
in female roles, the Chinese faces often painted into masks, with 
traditional styles and conventional meanings, scarely to be dis- 
tinguished from the actual masking in Attic theatres, the limitation 
in settings; there are also resemblances in qualities that proceed 
from the inmost characteristics of mind and spirit. There are the 
fixed patterns for exits and entrances and stage movement, there 
is the use of the dancing medium, in the fullest sense of the term, 
the basis of musical accompaniment, musical accentuation, the 
rising into music where the emotion demands the very fullest ex- 
pression, there is the fusion of words, speech, singing, music, dancing 
and décor into one art. There are the standard scenes, built on 
familiar patterns, set scenes as it were, which, as with many of our 
musical forms, are to be enjoyed and admired for the treatment 
afforded them—Recognition Scenes, Parting Scenes, Scenes Based 
on Irony, Dialectic Scenes and so on. There is the search for pat- 
tern, and the subordination of personal emotion to some passionate 
abstraction and secure outline. There is the unceasing stylization 
throughout. There is the intention of beauty, grace or exaltation. 

It must be said, however, that there was a boldness or shock in 
the Greek sometimes that would be excessive for the Chinese. In 
Oedipus Rex, for example, the king, after digging out his eyes, 
enters with his bleeding face and his speech that begins with the 
pain and the physical detail of his voice seeming so far away, and 
moves on to the thought of that horror awaiting him in the world 
of the dead. In this scene the physical detail is used to clinch the 
impression on the audience’ mind, to send the moment into their 
bloods and make them believe it; and the poetic details are used to 
create the ideal significance that lies in the moment, and to give 
it wings. There is nothing like that in Chinese, not in its authentic 
theatre. The reluctance on its part to present such physical ex- 
tremes, has no doubt something to do with the racial soul, in which 
death and horror have their due place but are seen in a long avenue 
of centuries and patient thought. When Fei Chen-o approaches 
the Tiger General’s couch, she has drawn a strand of her hair across 
her mouth, on which her teeth are clenched—even the abysm of 
hate must be covered like that or in some way prevented from ugli- 
ness, it must ultimately be beautiful. 

This brings us to a final point on which there is much miscon- 
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ception and mistaken writing with regard to Mei Lan-fang’s theatre. 
It is often said that the sole end of this Chinese art is to achieve 
grace and beauty. This is entirely confusing, though, it must be 
confessed, to such persons and races as may have a smaller sense 
of beauty and grace, it is something of an easy way out. 

To say that we seek grace and beauty in themselves is as foolish 
as to speak of seeking freedom for its own sake: we seek freedom 
only in order to be the better able to achieve something that we 
desire and aim at. We must go farther back now and start again. 
Then we shall say that what this Chinese art seeks primarily is the 
lack of what we may call effortism. That means that you have not 
achieved your end when you have merely arrived at an execution 
of what there was to do, however excellently and skillfully your 
effort came off. What you strive for is something that follows on 
this expert and complete accomplishment; I mean that when all 
else is accomplished, there remains the direction to be finally taken; 
that when all else is done, there remains to be achieved the flower, 
the fragrance, the soul, the last grace of it. Hence the attempt to 
present to us that quality of the beauty, discovery and permanence 
of patterns. These patterns denote and contain the soul of us. 
Watching Mei Lan-fang through one of his tragic scenes, I am 
absorbed with the thought of how this persistent weaving of life 
among its own beautiful forms binds and delights us. But even 
this grace or soul or beauty—whatever name we want to call it by 
—does not remain left to itself like that. It constitutes a sort of 
continuum, a something by which is provided the ccatinuity that 
runs through one action to another, through phrase to phrase, idea 
to idea, and so on through all the successive parts of the play, estab- 
lishing thus for it a kind of music or free essence in which it moves. 
We may say, moreover, looking at the drama as a social element, 
that it may be this final quality of grace and beauty that has given 
the whole Chinese theatre a freedom from which derives, more 
than from anything else, its continuity and endurance within the 
race, as if it were not only an art but a quality of soul. 
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FAUSTUS 


By CHARLES NORMAN 


AUSTUS: Not even the nine moons of Jupiter 

F Could make this night more hurting to my soul. : 
Now in the sky, consumed in whitest fire, | 

The stars stream down; and a wind upon the world 

Troubles the hedges on the dark horizon. 

Mephistopheles, of the fleet foot fiery-pointed, 

Wheresoever thou prowlest wrapped in flames, 

I conjure thee to come upon the earth. 

No cringing mortal calls thee: I am Faustus. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Who calls? 
FaustTus: I, Faustus. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Oft have I talked with Lucifer of thee; 
It is not nothing, Faustus, to be loved 

By him who is the chiefest foe of God, 

The God that is the Emperor of the world 

To whom the saintly seraphim chant forever. 


FAUSTUS: God? Speak not of God; remember I am Faustus. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Thou wilt be damned, Faustus; beware 
thy words. 


FAusTus: Thou canst not damn me, Mephistopheles, 
Nor God, nor Lucifer; nor the combined kings 

And rulers of the earth with armies massed 

Beneath a thousand banners for my ruin; 

For I am old, and so forever damned. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Is youth, then, everything, Faustus? 


FAUSTUS: Here, on the earth, nothing that is not youth 
Is anything, and youth is everything; 
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And I am older knowing that now no more, 
No more will spring fire my veins as once 
When lilac and the blossoms of the May 
Had their fierce sweet counterparts in me; 
When all the world went singing-mad, and I 
First saw those silver battlements afar 
Where a king’s daughter was a prisoner. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: What wouldst thou, Faustus? 


FAUSTUS: It is not much I ask, for I would give 
My soul to have it, or live in ignorance; 
What though I hold the wisdom of the world, 
And delve in magic that no mortal knows,— 
I have not learned to make youth not to die. 
Towers of brass and battlements of bronze, 
And iron fortresses impregnable, 

I can erect or crumble, as I choose, 

And I am Faustus, and my youth is gone; 
While in my breast this new desire burns 
For youth, and I can have no peace. 

Pity an old man, Mephistopheles, 

Who longs to wear bright armor against age, 
To walk with April in despite of autumn, 
And hear no more the weeping of old women. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: For thy soul, Faustus, for thy soul. 


FAUSTUS: No, no, away, back to thy haunts in hell, 
To plague the nether chambers of the damned; 
My soul is mine, thou canst not take it from me. 
It may be heaven is still over us, 

Despite the hocus-pocus of paid priests. 

Fie, Faustus, the years weigh upon thy mind; 
For what is soul to him who is not young? 
Small comfort wilt thou find in realms of air 
Above the radiant acres of the sky, 

Without thy books, thy books and youth to boot. 
And all the rest is fabled for the aged; 

Angels and archangels have fled the earth, 

Or that fair region over the fair earth 

Of old called heaven. Heaven is writ in books. 
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FAUSTUS 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Faustus, if thou art serious, as I 
Believe thou art, and will not waver now, 

Thy joy will have no equal among men; 

For I will cause to come before thine eyes, 

In her immortal splendor for attire, 

Her whose bright beauty broods upon the world, 
The tragic lady of the world’s desire. 


FAuUsTUS: Mock not my last bereavement and my age. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Faustus, behold: (he chants) 
Helen, Deirdre, and the Queens of France, 

Lady whose beauty is the world’s desire, 

O thou whose many names are the world’s glory, 
Come, pace the earth before the eyes of Faustus. 


FAUSTUS: (as she appears) 
Beloved of emperors, chief blossom of 
The sea that is the sire of us all; 
Glory of kings that has outlived their brief 
Majestical omnipotence: 
There is no name for thee in all the world, 
Though many name thee, thou art still unnamed. 
O world’s desire and desire of my heart, 
Surely for thy sweet sake I could renounce 
My fragile soul and immortality. 
I would approach, and kneel, and weep for love, 
Clad in the raiment of my vanished youth, 
Clear eyes and faith, and that audacity 
Which daunts the agéd world and daffs it by. 
Come, Mephistopheles, and take my soul, 

(she goes out) 
If she will come again, if only she will come. 
But stay, if thou consentest, thou art lost; (aside) 
I consent; take it. Yet stay. 
Death will be doubly bitter when it comes. 
It is no matter: 
For recently I probed the fatal stars 
To learn the final date of doom, 
And marked the passage of my soul from life. 
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It is not far-removed; then, take my soul, (aloud) 
And let me have my youth again. 
Take it, Mephistopheles, it is thine. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: Faustus, farewell. 
(he goes out) 


FAusTus: Ah, it is cold, yet no wind stirs; the world 
Is suddenly grown chill and still. 
Give back my soul, O Mephistopheles, 
I have no need of her without my soul; 

(she appears) 
Beauty is woman’s soul, and man must match 
That rare perfection with his inner self. 
How am I thwarted now that it is gone. 

(she goes out) 
Give me my soul, that I may die for it, 
And dying reach the golden gates of heaven 
Where the tall angels carol unto God. 
Come now you emperors of Christendom, 
To succor him who was your pride at court, 
And with fantastic feats of magic art 
Charmed all your ladies with his wizardry. 
Come now, you haughty monarchs of the earth, 
To combat him who is the foe of God, 
Whose minions labor in the deeps of hell 
To do the bidding of the foe of God. 
Why come you not? Alas, you cannot come. 
Crash, sun and earth; fall, stars, into the sea; 
Earth, shake your rivers out upon the air; 
Waves, overwhelm the bulwarks of the world, 
And make an end of Faustus and his sorrow. 
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WINTERGREEN AND MARJOLAINE 


The steadily increasing interest in puppet produc- 
tions today is not to be wondered at when such beau- 
tiful figures as these, designed and made by Paul 
McPharlin, are among the actors. (From A Reper- 
tory of Marionette Plays by Paul McPharlin, The 
Viking Press, New York.) 











Harlequin and Pantalon, 
as the two famous char- 
acters of pantomime were 
shown in the Italian pup- 
pet shows of the seven- 
teenth century. The fig- 
ures are from the collec- 
tion of the Venice Civic 
Museum. 


The history of mario- 
nettes is a long and fasci- 
nating one. These exqui- 
site seventeenth century 
figures are in a collection 
owned by the Civic Muse- 
um of Venice. The work- 
manship of carving and 
costume show affectionate 
and detailed care. 























Two of Remo Bufano’s 
amusing puppet creations 
go for an exciting ride on 
a third in a recent produc- 
tion of The Tinderbox. 


In interesting contrast 
with the antique mario- 
nettes of the preceding 
page are the puppets of 
today. Here Paul Me- 
Pharlin shows three dan- 
dies from his Marionette 
Fellowship production of 
Fielding’s The Tragedy 
of Tragedies: Noodle, 


Lord Grizzle and Doodle. 
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' 
Two of Meyer Levin’s puppets from Chicago inspect 
conditions “backstage.” (Photograph by Tolya Fizdale) | 














The Toe-dancer. Posed by the puppets of Meyer 
Levin. (Photograph by Tolya Fizdale) 











Blanding Sloan’s Puppet Theatre of San Francisco: Narodny’s Sky- 


girl, and O’Neill’s Emperor Jones. (Photographs by W. H. Smith) 
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The Marionette Guild plays are filled with charming fantasy. 
cannibal island is the scene of one of them, while the Gawpy Ballet 
(Photographs by Sunami) 


is danced in an under-sea setting. 















A group of the amazingly agile figures 
designed by Robert Hestwood for the 
Marionette Guild: Aggie and her Dog, 
Antigone; The Gollywog; and Yel- 
low Gal. These characters perform 
sophisticatedly in a Marionette Revue. 
(Photographs by Sunami) 





THEATRE SPECULATION 
The Drama’s Auction Block 
By JOHN ANDERSON 


ITH that periodical urge to reform which assails even 
the worst consciences, Broadway is treating us now 
to a spectacle of remorse over ticket speculation and 


exhibiting hot anger toward its recent partner in evil, the gyp 
broker. Though the sight is a touching one, arousing gratitude, 
if not hope, within the humble bosom of the paying playgoer, it 
suggests to the less credulous merely the nervous burst of grief on 
the part of that man who killed the goose of the golden eggs. The 
managers may thank their lucky stars that the playgoing goose 
seemingly has nine lives and a dogged immortality. 

In any case their present crusade is inspired by that sharpest of 
motives—self-preservation. What reasonable considerations of fair 
play could not do; what even solemn legislation could not do, the 
theatrical producers have now undertaken as a last minute last resort 
to save their own skins with a disaffected public. All who have felt 
embarrassed at the pawn-shop and auction methods of marketing 
what is supposed to be an art, will pray that this latest solution 
may be, in happiest fact, the last. Few economic problems in a 
complicated business need more urgent attention, for the com- 
mercial theatre finds itself weakened by depredations of a system 
which started out in innocent helpfulness and ends, if it does end, 
a blighting parasite. 

For in considering ticket brokerage, as in any agency arrange- 
ment, it is necessary to bear in mind the dual nature of the business. 
As an honest middleman the ticket broker performs the valuable 
function of any retail market, and offers the conveniences of a 
department store to a public that pretends to a love for time and 
energy saving. 

Of course, if the managers provided this marketing service as 
they should in a consolidated office, where tickets could be either 
bought or reserved, they would at once eliminate the need for pri- 
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vate agencies doing the same thing. But such logical business 
dealing is alien to an institution that has been afflicted for years in 
its administration by childish jealousy and personal feuds. As a 
result the public has been obliged to depend on private agencies 
for the same shopping comforts that are furnished readily by steam- 
ship lines, railroads, and similar enterprises that rely on popular 
support. 

The normal and simple utility of these agencies has been grossly 
polluted and put to extremely dubious purposes, and in all fair- 
ness to the reputable brokers, some of whom have built up a 
respectable clientele over a period of many years, it must be said 
that the managers, by their own selfish tactics laid the foundation 
for the widest evils. By the outright sale of tickets to the brokers 
and a restriction of returns, they instigated a method of business 
which left the brokers holding the bag, shifted the burden of 
finances to the middle-man, and virtually invited the brokers to 
protect themselves by easing the burden on to the playgoer. This 
open sale of a potentially valuable property was not especially 
harmful when it was confined to a marketable show. The man- 
ager sold his tickets en bloc to the agency, and the agency dis- 
tributed them at increases in price ranging from a nominal charge 
for service to open extortion when the market on a popular hit 
was “cornered.” 

To appreciate exactly how this practice developed a monstrous 
condition of graft, double-dealing, and intricate cheating, and to 
understand more precisely how the present reform strikes at the 
whole matter, it is essential to know the simple methods by which 
managers sell plays to brokers, and brokers to consumers. 

Usually, when an apparently important production is tried out 
in some of the “dog-towns” around New York, a scout for the 
various brokers looks it over, estimates its value and recommends 
for or against the purchase of blocs of seats. In many cases the 
judgment of these scouts is so accurate that they can foretell a 
hit. The brokers make a large buy, and the manager, before he 
has lifted his curtain on the New York premiere, finds himself 
handsomely underwritten for all his production expenses, his house 
sold out weeks in advance to the agencies, and his profits easy. 

From the brokerage standpoint the risk of the production has 
been shifted from the manager to the intermediary. If the scout 
turns out to be right in his opinion, if his opinion is supported by 
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the professional newspaper critics, and the public backs them all 
with its solvent approval, then the ticket broker has an agreeable 
time of it, holding what amounts to a monopoly on an entertain- 
ment in great demand. The manager has his money, and the 
broker can charge what he pleases. The fact that the arrangement 
leaves the box office where the show is playing as barren of tickets 
as it usually is of courtesy is merely one of the more ridiculous 
aspects of a situation that has been accepted too long and too toler- 
antly by the unprotesting herd, to which the lure of the drama is 
no longer an invitation but a challenge. 

Less amusing aspects have to do with the operations of a swarm 
of scalpers who immediately attach themselves to the sale of 
tickets, and either through connivance with the broker or knavery 
in the business itself, get possession of tickets whose price they 
jack up again, so that by the time a gullible or exigent spectator 
reaches his seat, it has gone through many hands, yielding en route 
commissions, split commissions, bribes, overhead and undercover. 
In the best tradition of the deep blue sea where the customer finds 
himself, there are big sharks, and sucker sharks living on them, a 
rapacious gang organized to the last squeeze of the amusement 
pocketbook. 

As unjust and indecent as this method is, there is no vast threat 
in it except to a limited group of purchasers, when confined to 
plays in popular demand, for it is an axiom of theatre business that 
a hit is profitable enough to support anything. The innovation that 
did gravest damage occurred when the managers insisted that the 
brokerage tickets be taken as outright purchases, and on this basis 
started what is called “forced buying.” 

Forced buying in any less esoteric matter than commercial 
theatre might be construed as having delicate taints of blackmail, 
since it is the not very gentle method of persuading a broker to 
buy something he doesn’t want in order to get a commodity he 
must have. In other, and blunter words, a producer, for instance, 
with two unequally successful shows, sells tickets to his hit on con- 
dition that the agent buys also a certain number of tickets for his 
failure. The effect of this is obvious. The broker to protect him- 
self against loss does one of two things. He either adds the burden 
to the price a playgoer must pay for a hit, or he dumps the failure 
into the cut rates. It is the exact point where all the evils attendant 
upon theatre speculation are most evident. 
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For by going below the box office scale of prices the agent does 
almost as much harm as he does when he goes above them. Both 
are assaults upon the good faith of the playgoer. Both permit the 
middleman to strike a serious blow at the relations between pro- 
ducer and consumer which is bound to be the basis of any properly 
adjusted business. In the theatre the need for reasonable balance 
is more urgent than in most other businesses, for when the economic 
aspects of the theatre are out of adjustment, the art of the drama, 
to which business is unfortunately bound with the weight of a 
millstone, goes into partial eclipse. 

By their reckless alliance with the ticket brokers the producers 
transferred control of their business to a middle-man who may 
sell at twice the price, or half, and in either case was enabled to 
maintain an irresponsible but strategic position causing losses 
either by the playgoer or the manager. By removing tickets from 
the box office, where a naive public expected to buy them, the sys- 
tem hit the ordinary playgoer who objects to paying even the legiti- 
mate agency fee, and alienated a whole group of playgoers who 
were impatient at the whole rotten business. 

The ramifications of a malignant system may be suggested by 
the fact that the managers felt no disposition to concerted reduc- 
tion of prices, even if it were possible, since they knew that it 
would bring no relief to a groaning public snatching for cheaper 
amusements and finding them in the moving and talking pictures. 
They were perfectly well aware that any reduction in price would 
merely add to the profits of the creature which has been too often 
and too accurately compared to Frankenstein’s monster to make the 
comparison either novel or effective. The managers, in fact, real- 
ized too tardily that they had not only killed the goose, but given 
the golden eggs to somebody else by erecting a barrier which 
could exact any toll between their business and its supporters. 
The brokers and their hangers-on have humanly, but not very 
wisely used that position to its utmost, and it is only fair to put 
some of the blame on ruthless playgoers who encourage the 
exactions by paying them. 

The injustice that it has worked to authors, for instance, in pro- 
viding them usual royalties on a house sold at speculative prices, 
is simply one of the outrageous by-products of a wholly indefensible 
situation. After the opening of Berkeley Square, as an example, 
you heard on all sides of people paying nine or ten dollars a seat. 
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prices which ran the total well above the gross upon which 
Mr. Balderston received his reward. I cite this as an example of a 
current system of an injustice against which the dramatists should 
have been the first to object. 

That then, is the way things have been going on Broadway for 
many years in spite of various official efforts at control, efforts 
which have ranged from an ill-drawn piece of restrictive legisla- 
tion to somewhat grotesque activities by the Government’s prose- 
cuting attorney. The latest effort constitutes a belated attempt of 
the managers to clean up their own mess, just as they attempted 
some years ago to put into effect a self-censorship which the legis- 
lature laughed to scorn. 

Legislation on the subject is a fair indication of the inherent diffi- 
culties of it. Acting upon the then deafening outcry against the 
gyp operations of the ticket agencies, the New York State legisla- 
ture enacted a statute which forbade the resale “of any ticket or 
other evidence of the right of entry into any place of amusement, 
at a price in excess of fifty cents in advance of the price printed 
on the face of such ticket.” 

As one of the representative and well established ticket agencies, 
Tyson brought action against the District Attorney, Mr. Banton, 
and in injunction proceedings assailed the constitutionality of the 
act. The lower courts affirmed the statute, holding it to be con- 
stitutional, but the United States Supreme Court in a decision 
which affects the widest interests of the theatre, held by the narrow 
majority of four to five, that the New York law was unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore that the state was powerless to protect its citi- 
zens against the depredations of extortionate dealers in theatre 
tickets. 

In writing the opinion of the court, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
laid great stress upon a legal distinction between public business, 
or business “clothed with public interest” and strictly private con- 
veniences which, while serving the public, retain their essentially 
private nature. It is the distinction between such obviously public 
enterprises as telephone and telegraph, railway, and other trans- 
portation companies, and such public seeming, but actually private 
businesses as provision stores, and markets, and apartment houses. 

“A theatre” the court held “is a private enterprise, which, in its 
relation to the public differs obviously and widely both in char- 
acter and degree from a grain elevator standing at the gateway of 
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commerce and exacting toll, amounting to a common charge, for 
every bushel of grain which passes on its way among the states; 
or stock yards standing in like relation to the commerce in live- 
stock; or an insurance company engaged, as a sort of common 
agency in collecting and holding a guaranty fund in which definite 
and substantial rights are enjoyed by a considerable portion of the 
public sustaining interdependent relations in respect of their in- 
terests in the fund. Sales of theatre tickets bear no relation to the 
commerce of the country.” 

The decision adds: “Certainly a place of entertainment is in no 
legal sense a public utility; and, quite as certainly, its activities are 
not such that their enjoyment can be regarded under any condi- 
tions from the point of view of an emergency.” 

If present day audiences found no relief in the decision they 
may at least find consolation in the knowledge that their plight, 
though equipped with highly modern trimmings, is no new one. 
The Supreme Court, in spirit if not in fact, followed an English 
decision which arose out of a riot in the Royal Theatre, London, 
when angry patrons of the theatre took direct action as protest 
against the prevailing extortionate prices. (That was in 1809.) 

In holding that the New York statute was contrary to the Four- 
teenth Amendment the Supreme Court issued a sort of Magna 
Charta to the theatrical managers since it held that: “The man- 
ager might fix the price arbitrarily and raise or lower it at will; 
that having advertised a performance he was not bound to give 
it, and having advertised a price, he was not bound to sell at that 
price.” 

Four important dissensions were recorded, and two dissenting 
opinions, one by the wittily pertinent Mr. Justice Holmes and the 
other by the profoundly searching Mr. Justice Stone. The former 
announced refreshingly that “clothed with public interest” was 
“little more than a fiction to beautify what is disagreeable to the 
sufferers” and after deploring that the American people have not 
respect for art that is one of “the glories of France” declared that 
“it seems to me that Government does not go beyond its sphere in 
attempting to make life livable.” 

Mr. Justice Stone takes judicial cognizance of Broadway’s 
racketeering, in outlining the previously mentioned method of ad- 
vance sales, and adds: “A virtual monopoly of the best seats, usually 
the first fifteen rows, is thus acquired and the brokers are enabled 
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to demand extortionate prices of theatregoers. Producers and 
theatre proprietors are eager to make these advance sales which 
are effective insurance against loss arising from unsuccessful pro- 
ductions. The brokers are in a position to prevent the direct pur- 
chase of tickets to the desirable seats and to exact from the patrons 
of the successful productions a price sufficient to pay the loss of 
those which are unsuccessful, plus an excessive profit to the broker.” 

Finding themselves legally, if not morally, freed of liability the 
brokers have been immune to all arguments until the managers took 
a solution upon themselves. It may not be quite generous to ex- 
plain that they took no action whatever until Equity refused to 
sanction Sunday shows unless the managers cleaned up their own 
business, nor to point out that their latter-day zeal led Equity to 
contemplate the extremely dangerous step of disciplining those 
managers who refused to cooperate in checking ticket speculation. 
The proposal seemed to imperil the autonomy of the theatre more 
than the evil it sought to remedy, but happily Equity has not been 
asked to use its bludgeon to achieve fair play, though the incident 
is ample warning of how ready we are to surrender one right to 
gain another that already belongs to us, until, perhaps, there are 
none left. 

At any rate the managers met in solemn conclave and beat their 
breasts in loudest “meas Culpas.” They proclaimed their own 
guilt like little men and begged the public to bear witness of their 
pure intentions. At the instigation of three of the most eminently 
responsible producers, Gilbert Miller, Arthur Hopkins, and Brock 
Pemberton, a majority of the New York managers bound them- 
selves, for a period of two years, beginning March 1, 1930: “First 
—To abolish all ‘buys.’ Second—At all times to keep a substan- 
tial number of desirable tickets on sale at the box office. Third— 
To place tickets on consignment with only such ticket brokers as 
will agree to conduct their agencies in accordance with the rules 
adopted by the managers, the essence of these rules to be that the 
brokers shall bond themselves: first, to make no ‘buy’ for any 
theatrical attraction, and second, to make no charge in excess of 
seventy-five cents a ticket for any theatrical attraction, penalty for 
any proven violation on the part of the broker to be the withdrawal 
of all tickets, penalty for the proven violation on the part of the 
manager to be the removal of his tickets from all bonded agen- 
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cies. Fourth—To contribute to the support of a Manager’s Bureau 
which will police the operation of the plan.” 

If you are optimistic that sounds sweeping enough, and actual 
operation may yet demonstrate that it will work. ‘The agencies 
profess to be wholly in favor of the scheme, since it relieves them 
of their burdensome “forced buys” and it is possible that the re- 
moval of artificial pressure on ticket salesmanship will remedy 
many of the evils. 

There seem to be obvious loopholes though, which will leave its 
permanent value dependent, ultimately, upon the good faith of the 
sponsors, and until now we have had no profound demonstration 
of that as a quality in theatrical management. Plainly, the whole 
organization of the theatre is stricken with fear, and that may 
prove a more powerful incentive than any other. 

If they can solve this knotty problem of their own creation, as 
what is professedly the first step in making the theatre safe for 
ordinary playgoers, the managers may yet take some enlightened 
stand on similar economic problems, and establish self-contained 
agencies, or branch agencies to go one more step in meeting the 
audience half-way with something more hospitable than a black- 
jack. ‘They may, when some fair sliding scale can be arranged 
to protect property holders, overcome legislation that is so para- 
doxical that it permits a theatre on top of a building, a very 
hazardous position, and forbids one beneath a building, preventing, 
thereby, the full utilization of theatrical real estate in New York— 
the factor which lies at the bottom of the whole maladjustment oi 
theatre economics, and keeps prices, even without speculation, where 
they are. 

But it would be even more assuring, in the present instance, if 
the managers obtained the enactment of a law similar to the Illinois 
statute, which provides succinctly and persuasively that “the price 
of every theatre ticket shall be printed on its face and that no 
proprietor, employe, etc., of a theatre receive, or enter into anv 
arrangement to receive more.” 

It suggests that the present plan of the managers, while mutually 
binding and apparently holding, may need something with a 
heavier official bite, some law that carries a threat beyond the 
gnashing of Broadway’s home-made false teeth. 
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Scenes from the recent Neighborhood Playhouse program: dA 
Pagan Poem by Charles Martin Loefler; below: New Year's Eve 
in New York by Werner Janssen. (Photographs by Vandamm) 








Design by Albert Talhoff, director, for Totenmal, 
a dramatic, choric vision in words, dance, and light, 
to be produced in Munich from June 25 to Sep- 
tember 2 as a memorial to the dead of all nations. 
The advance notices speak of it as a production in 
an unusual form, words to be represented by a 
speaking orchestra, action by a dancing chorus under 
the leadership of Mary Wigman. 
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HROTSVITHA 
The Strong Voice of Gandersheim 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE lovely ladies of the theatre have always seemed to those 
who love the stage, a particularly fascinating, if somewhat 
disreputable band. Dancers, mimes, actresses, writers of 

comedy, managers, singers, ballerini—they sweep by in a proces- 
sion of tinsel and gold, merry, adventurous and infinitely more 
alluring than their tamer sisters of distaff and fireside. Like 
Byron, “beautiful, bad and dangerous to know,” these Amazons 
of Thespis have been the delight of the worldly and the target of 
the righteous ever since the Church first took cognizance of that 
wicked pagan institution—the theatre—and attempted to annihilate 
it. It is, therefore, not a little diverting to find that the first woman 
of any importance in the history of the Theatre in Europe is a 
Benedictine Nun. 

From the darkest of the dark ages of the theatre, as well as of 
western civilization, the work of only one playwright has come 
down to us intact. The six plays of Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim 
stand alone, bridging the gulf between Seneca and the Representa- 
tio Adae, between the Latin tragedy of 65 A.D., and the French 
mystery play of the twelfth century of the Christian era. Whatever 
plays were written and acted, whatever playwrights, actors and im- 
presarios flourished during these centuries, Hrotsvitha’s comedies 
alone have survived in their complete and original form. 
Hrotsvitha, the Nun, devout daughter of the Church that sought 
to destroy the theatre, Hrotsvitha, “German, religious and virgin 
of the Saxon race,” Hrotsvitha, the “strong voice of Gandersheim,” 
confined in a remote convent and following the rules of a strict 
religious order, is yet the first woman of the theatre, the patron 
saint of the motley followers of Thalia and Melpomene, 

Every circumstance of time and place, of surrounding atmo- 
sphere, of education and of outlook would, at first glance, make 
such a phenomenon seem impossible, so impossible indeed, that 
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historians of the drama have almost unanimously dismissed 
Hrotsvitha as, artistically a “sport,” without literary or spiritual 
issue, and therefore of slight importance. Other scholars, more 
pedantic than accurate, have classed her plays as forgeries, solving 
the problem presented in her work by denying that she had ever 
existed. Unfortunately for those who prefer simple classifications 
and sweeping statements to the vagaries of actual events, this last 
assumption is untenable. ‘The manuscript of Hrotsvitha’s col- 
lected writings, discovered by Conrad Celtes in the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Emmeran, Ratisbon, in 1492 or ’93, and now re- 
posing in the Munich library, is authentically of the tenth cen- 
tury. Celtes published his find in 1501, embellishing the book 
with wood cuts which have been attributed to Direr. The most 
important modern edition of the plays is that of Charles Magnin, 
who, in 1845, published them in Latin with a complete French 
translation and a biographical and critical study of Hrotsvitha’s 
works. There are several recent English translations of the 
plays, so that Hrotsvitha has at last come into her own. 

In order to appreciate fully the strength of that impulse for 
expression in dramatic form which must have impelled Hrotsvitha 
in her choice of so extraordinary a medium, we must realize what 
sort of a world surrounded her and appreciate some of the handi- 
caps with which she was burdened. Europe, beaten upon by 
Northmen, Magyars and Saracens had at last repelled these 
marauders and won a slight respite from invasion. The crumbling 
Roman Empire had fallen apart and a Saxon Emperor ruled a 
turbulent and disorganized band of feudal barons in the West. 
With the increasing power of the Christian Church, the last ves- 
tiges of the theatre in Italy had disappeared. It had split into 
its component parts, and bands of mimes, jugglers, dancers and 
buffoons earned a precarious livelihood by travelling from place to 
place entertaining bored women and war-worn, brutish lords in 
the great halls of their feudal castles. 

The Church was distracted with schisms and heresies, and its 
fight against the last vestiges of paganism, in the theatre and else- 
where, was hardly more bitter than its internal conflicts. Wars, 
famines and plagues completed the sufferings of the unfortunate 
lower orders, creating a universal chaos that has made this period 
seem to historians the most miserable that has afflicted the western 
world. In such troubled and violent times, the convents and 
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monasteries that were growing up throughout Europe, were almost 
the only centers of culture and education. The Christian Church, 
while doing its utmost to destroy the iniquitous literature of the 
pagans, was at the same time beginning to preserve it, and to 
act as guardian of the precious manuscripts which, in Europe 
at least, were all that remained as a witness of past intellectual 
glories. 

The fate of the women of the Dark Ages was necessarily harsh. 
A time which depended almost exclusively on its fighting men for 
survival had little interest in the development of the more peaceful 
arts and small time for the amenities of living. ‘The alternative 
careers which presented themselves to a woman such as Hrotsvitha 
in the year of grace 950, were strictly limited. She must either 
consent to be married off-hand to some strong-armed, warrior- 
baron or she might enter a convent, which, though physically re- 
stricting, was, along certain lines, intellectually liberating, and 
offered many of the inducements that college and a career hold 
out to the enterprising young girl of today. 

The Abbey of Gandersheim would be particularly attractive to 
an eager mind such as Hrotsvitha’s. It was an oasis in a turbulent 
world, a centre of light and learning, of hope and peace, in the 
midst of danger and damnation. Founded in 850 by Ludolph, 
Duke of Saxony, it had acquired a unique literary and aristocratic 
tradition. Its Abbesses were drawn from the Imperial family of 
Saxony and held their fief directly from the king. They provided 
men-at-arms for their overlord, struck coins bearing their own 
image and exercised all the rights and privileges of feudal barons. 

Exactly when Hrotsvitha took the veil is not known, nor is there 
any record of her before that time. The dates of her birth and 
death, her family name and all the details of her life are equally 
obscure. In inaugurating the delightful custom of writing prefaces 
to her plays, Hrotsvitha has given us what knowledge we have of 
her personality and her methods of work. She tells us that she was 
older than the Abbess Gerberga, who was born in 940, and from 
certain references in the texts of her poems, it is evident that she 
lived into the first years of the eleventh century, probably enter- 
ing the convent about 960 when she was in her early twenties. 
She was undoubtedly of gentle birth, for Gandersheim was an aris- 
tocratic institution, welcoming the daughters of the barons and 
lords of the day, and presided over by an imperial princess. More- 
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over, her plays show familiarity with the amenities of life in the 
world beyond the cloister, and her education itself in an almost 
illiterate age attests her social standing. If, as her biographers 
believe, she was twenty-two or three when she took the veil, she 
had perhaps already experienced some of the joys and sorrows 
of that world which she renounced in her vows, but which, as her 
writings testify, she never entirely forgot. 

On entering the convent, Hrotsvitha began her studies under the 
“learned and gentle novice-mistress, Rikkarda,” but evidently she 
soon outstripped her teacher, for it is the Abbess Gerberga herself 
who introduced her to the classic literature which was to inspire 
her most famous work. She had other teachers as well, very pos- 
sibly some learned monks and clerics from neighboring monas- 
teries, but it was in secret and in those quiet moments which must 
have been difficult to secure in the carefully apportioned and super- 
vised routine of a nun’s existence, that she began her writing. 


“Unknown to all around me,” she explains in the preface to her 
first poems,* “I have toiled in secret, often destroying what seemed 
to me ill written, and rewriting it. . . . Up to the present I have 
not submitted the work to any experts, much as I needed their 
advice, for fear that the roughness of the style would make them 
discourage me to such an extent that I might give up writing 
altogether.” 


Though young “both in years and learning” Hrotsvitha showed 
already a notable self-reliance. Even in this preface, her humility, 
the proper attitude of a woman and a nun, is mitigated by her 
very just sense of her own deserts: 


“Although (Latin) prosody may seem a hard and difficult art 
for a woman to master, I, without any assistance but that given 
by the merciful grace of Heaven, have attempted in this book to 


sing in dactyls.” 

The grace of Heaven is, of course, an inestimable blessing, and 
a nun must under all circumstances give credit to God for what 
there is of good in her work, but Hrotsvitha lets us see between the 
lines, and there we find a conscientious and hard working artist 
who is justly proud of her efforts and of the products of her pen. 

Hrotsvitha’s first work was a collection of poems in praise of the 
Virgin Mary and of a number of saints and martyrs of the Faith, 





*The quotations from Hrotsvitha’s prefaces and plays are taken from The Plays of 
Roswitha; translated by Christopher St. John, Chatto & Windus. 
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the most interesting of which is the Fall and Conversion of Theoeph- 
olis, the tale of a monk who sells his soul to the devil—the root 
legend of Goethe’s Faust. With this book she established herself 
as poet-laureate of Gandersheim. Her superiors were well pleased 
with her accomplishments and her fame as a scholar spread beyond 
the confines of the convent walls. She was commissioned to write 
a narrative poem of the deeds of the Saxon Emperors, the Carmen 
de gestic Oddonis which is valuable even today as an historic docu- 
ment. But her most interesting experiment was in a new form: 


“In the humbler works of my salad days,” she tells us, “I gathered 
up my poor researches in heroic strophes, but here I have sifted 
them into a series of dramatic scenes and avoided through omission 
the pernicious voluptuousness of pagan writers. . . . I, the strong 
voice of Gandersheim, have not hesitated to imitate in my writing 
a poet [Terence] whose works are widely read, my object being 
to glorify, within the limits of my poor ability, the laudable chastity 
of Christian Virgins, in that self-same form of composition which 
has been used to describe the shameless acts of licentious women.” 


So for the greater glory of God, and with much “sweat and 
fatigue” Hrotsvitha fashioned the six plays which have brought 
her a kind of immortality she may not have foreseen, but which, 
judging by the glimpses we have of her personality she would have 
been far too human not to enjoy. 

By telling us what she does of herself in her prefaces, Hrotsvitha 
unfortunately stops short of certain vital details. She attributes her 
interest in the dramatic form to her readings from Terence, but 
she fails to tell us what other influences led her to adopt so 
un-Christian a vehicle for her highly Christian teachings. She 
speaks of showing her productions to her companions, but does not 
tell us in so many words whether they performed the plays in the 
great hall of the Abbey of Gandersheim or possibly even in the 
Church itself, or whether her plays were purely literary exercises 
for her own entertainment. In consequence the learned scholars 
have disagreed violently on these points, in the end leaving the 
decision open to the reader who cares to study the plays with 
sympathy and imagination. One of the most careful students of 
Hrotsvitha’s work, Charles Magnin, whose 1845 edition restored 
some of the invaluable stage directions, omitted by Conrad Celtes 
in his first transcription of the manuscript, is convinced that 
Hrotsvitha’s plays were acted. The assumption that they were not 
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performed is based largely on the fact that no other plays, religious 
or secular, have come down to us from tenth century Europe. 

It has seemed much simpler to many scholars to decide that 
Hrotsvitha was merely doing an exercise in Latin composition 
than to believe that she could have been moved to write and prob- 
ably stage real plays at a time when no one else was doing it. 
This conclusion overlooks two very important factors, the influence 
of the Greek Church and the Greek tradition on a remarkably 
enterprising and independent spirit, and the dramatic viability 
of the plays themselves. The influence of Byzantine civilization 
reached Hrotsvitha directly through the Imperial court of Saxony 
which was, as we have seen, closely allied to the Abbey of Gander- 
sheim. Otto II’s wife, the Empress Theophano, was a Greek 
princess, who brought with her to the Saxon court and to Gander- 
sheim on her frequent visits there, the tradition of the Greek church 
not at all uniformly hostile to the theatre. She could have told the 
nuns of Gandersheim how certain learned Greek fathers of the 
Orthodox church had attempted to rewrite the Bible in terms of 
classic Greek tragedy, how her own great uncle and contemporary, 
Theophylactus, Patriarch of Constantinople had in 990 brought 
about an astonishing truce in the war between church and stage by 
introducing the theatre into the very bosom of the church itself 
and permitting professional actors and actresses from the Hippo- 
drome to perform in St. Sophia. Theophano’s father was a de- 
votee of the theatre and her son Otto III attempted its re- 
establishment in Italy. 

It does not take too wild a flight of the imagination, therefore, 
to picture the nuns of Gandersheim preparing to welcome their 
royal guest with a form of entertainment particularly dear to her 
heart and one of which she had been completely deprived since her 
departure from Constantinople. The Abbess Gerberga would 
not have been unwilling to show the foreign Empress that Saxony 
could produce a poet worthy of respect and that the resources of 
Gandersheim were equal to the task of presenting so sophisticated 
a form of entertainment as a drama. What more appropriate 
theme could have been chosen for the diversion of a Greek Princess 
than Hrotsvitha’s first play, Gallicanus, which sings the praises of 
Constance, daughter of Constantine and reflects in the story of the 
conversion of Gallicanus the more famous conversion of Constan- 
tine, first of Christian emperors, founder of the Empire of the East. 
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Hrotsvitha’s avowed purpose of glorifying the Christian virtues 
is here clothed in a panoply of royal pomp. The scenes laid in 
the court of Constantine, the crowded battle fields, the streets of 
Rome, the audience hall of Julian the Apostate, all offered ample 

















Hrotsvitha, whose one thousandth anni- 

versary is being celebrated this month, 

presenting her book to the Emperor Otto. 
opportunities for the display of the beautiful vestments, the color- 
ful copes and chasubles, the treasures of silk, embroidery and plate 
with which the sacristy of a wealthy convent would be supplied. 
Possibly the armour needed for the contending forces of Romans 
and Scythians was contributed by the knights-at-arms attached to 
the Abbey. With what ardour the young nuns and novices would 
have thrown themselves into the task of making costumes and 
learning their parts! If we judge the tenth century by later 
mediaeval custom, the scenes presented before the audience gath- 
ered in the Hall of the Abbey, or as Philarete Chasle believes, in 
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the nave of the Church itself, would not have been devoid of dig- 
nity, even of splendor and grace. Hrotsvitha’s first effort in drama- 
turgy is not as skilful as her later plays, but it would have been an 
effective pageant to unroll before a queen. 

Hrotsvitha’s plays must necessarily be approached with sympathy 
and understanding, for they are expressed in an idiom alien to our 
modern point of view. They are naive, crude, two dimensional. 
Like the paintings of the period they ignore the laws of perspec- 
tive. Everything appears on one plane, with little attempt at 
rounding out of contours. Especially is this true of Gallicanus 
and of the two martyr plays, Dulcitius and Sapientia. In them 
Hrotsvitha has been particularly absorbed in her didactic mission. 
They are preachments rather than plays, yet even here Hrotsvitha’s 
native dramatic instinct has not been completely subdued. In her 
desire to make her theme exciting she has, perhaps, mistaken vio- 
lence for action—her stage runs with blood, she seems to take a 
sadistic delight in piling horror on horror,—yet even in this welter 
of gory details, a character, a scene, a bit of dialogue emerges 
with startling clarity. Dulcitius is particularly interesting in that 
it contains the one intentionally comic scene in Hrotsvitha’s plays. 

The legend turns on the strange hallucination that overcame the 
Roman governor, Dulcitius, when he attempted to rape three 
Christian maidens committed to his tender mercies. He embraces 
the kitchen pots and pans under the illusion that he is indulging 
in a night of love, to the immense amusement of the maidens them- 
selves who watch the proceedings through a key hole. The dra- 
matic effect of having his would-be victims recount to each other 
the grotesque antics of the demented governor while the sound of 
crashing pans off stage emphasizes the excitement is excellent. 
Dulcitius’ reappearance, covered with soot and his clothes in rags, 
making futile attempts to convince his own soldiers of his identity 
is cleverly worked out. The scene is obviously meant for visual 
presentation and is a striking example of Hrotsvitha’s eye for 
stage effects. 

It is fatal to deduce the character of an author from the lines 
of a play, yet we know so little of Hrotsvitha outside of her writ- 
ings that we cannot help attempting to sense her personality 
through her treatment of the characters she creates. The heroic 
virgins of the martyr plays are not painted in very appealing colors. 
They have none of the royal dignity of Constance in Gallicanus, 
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the wisdom of Sapientia, the charm of Drusiana, Mary or Thais of 
the later plays. Whether consciously or not, Hrotsvitha presents 
the women who have been touched by sin far more sympathetically 
than she does the immaculate virgins who defy their tormentors 
and fly straight to heaven in a blaze of unfelt torments and com- 
placent glory. For this reason Abraham and Thais, both of which 
recount the story of a fallen woman redeemed by prayer and faith, 
are far more engaging than the martyr plays. 

Abraham is on the whole the most tender and humanly touching 
of Hrotsvitha’s holy comedies. In it she tells the tale of Mary, 
niece of the hermit Abraham, who at the tender age of eight dedi- 
cates herself to Christ. After many years spent in solitary prayer 
and meditation under the care of Abraham, Mary is seduced by a 
passing stranger. In shame and horror she flees from the hermitage 
and abandons herself to a life of sin. Abraham follows her and by 
his love and his exhortations brings her back to God. 

The scenes in the brothel where Abraham, disguised as an ordi- 
nary traveller, has gone to find his niece, are handled with extraor- 
dinary delicacy and charm. At first Abraham is shown talking to 
the innkeeper, asking for food and lodging and for the company 
of the beautiful girl with whom he is “already in love” from the 
descriptions he has heard of her. Mary comes in, but does not 
recognize her spiritual father, who with an effort conquers his 
emotions and continues to play his part. Hrotsvitha’s handling of 
this scene is particularly sensitive and touching, and though it is 
almost impossible to capture the quality of her writing in a few 
lines, this, and the following recognition scene give some idea of 
the sincerity and directness of her style, as well as its profound 
feeling. The innkeeper greets her boisterously—“Luck comes your 
way, Mary! Not only do young gallants of your own age flock to 
your arms, but even the wise and venerable come to you.” 


Mary: It is all one to me. It is my Mary: What does this mean? What 
business to love those who love me. is this lovely fragrance? So clean, so sweet. 

ABRAHAM: Come nearer, Mary, and It reminds me of the time when I was 
give me a kiss. good. 

Mary: I will give you more than a ABRAHAM (aside): On _ with the 
kiss. I will take your head in my arms mask! Chatter, make lewd jests like an 
and stroke your neck. idle boy! She must not recognize me or 


ABRAHAM: Yes, like that! for very shame she will fly from me. 
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that I am! To 
In what pit have I 


Mary: Wretch 
what have I fallen. 
sunk! 

ABRAHAM: You forget where you 
are! Do men come here to see you cry? 

INNKEEPER: What’s the matter, Lady 
Mary? Why are you in the dumps? 
You have lived here two years and never 
before have I seen a tear, never heard a 
sigh or a word of complaint. 

Mary: Oh that I had died three 
years ago before I came to this! 


ABRAHAM: I came here to make love 
to you, not to weep with you over your 
sins. 

Mary: A little thing moved me, and 
I spoke foolishly. It is nothing. Come 
let us eat and drink and be merry, for, 
as you say, this is not the place to think 
of one’s sins. 

After eating supper they go into the 
bedroom where the scene continues: 

Mary: Look! How do you like this 
room? A handsome bed, isn’t it? Those 
trappings cost a lot of money. Sit down 
and I will take off your shoes. You seem 
tired. 

ABRAHAM: First bolt the door. Some- 
one may come in. 

Mary: Have no fear, I have seen to 
that. 


ABRAHAM: ‘The time has come for 
me to show my shaven head and make 
myself known! Oh my daughter, Oh 
Mary, you who are part of my soul! 
Look at me. Do you not know me? 
Do you not know the old man who 
cherished you with a father’s love, and 
wedded you to the son of the King of 
Heaven? 

Mary: God, what shall I do! 


my father and master Abraham! 


It is 


ABRAHAM: What has come to you 
daughter? 

Mary: Oh misery! ... 

ABRAHAM: Why have you thrown 


yourself down there. Why do you lie on 
the ground without moving or speaking. 
Get up Mary, get up, my child and 
listen to me! 

Mary: No no, I am afraid, I can- 
not bear your reproaches. .. . 


ABRAHAM: Remember how I love 
you, and you will not be afraid... . 
The mercy of heaven is greater than you 
or your sins. Let your sadness be dis- 
persed by its glorious beams. . . . 

And so on, until Mary is convinced of 
God’s love and forgiveness and returns 
to the desert, riding on Abraham’s horse, 
“that the stony road should not hurt her 
delicate feet.” 





With Paphnutius Hrotsvitha handles the same theme, that of the 
Abraham had been gentle and reassuring, Paphnutius is all fire and 
brimstone in his admonition of the courtesan of Alexandria. 
Hrotsvitha’s story of Thais differs from the one familiar to us in 
the opera version derived from the novel of Anatole France, in 
that she charitably allows both Thais and Paphnutius to come out 
of the ordeal in triumph. Paphnutius saves Thais’ soul, and his 
own as well, but what is surprising in this play is the skill and 
assurance with which this tenth century nun handles the scene be- 
tween the monk and the courtesan. Paphnutius make a very hand- 
conversion of a harlot, in an entirely different manner. Where 
some and creditable lover, and does his wooing in words, which for 
all their double meaning seem touched with a flame not entirely 
godly. In this scene, as in Callimachus, the one love-story this sur- 
prising celibate was bold enough to dramatize, Hrotsvitha shows 
herself familiar with things of the world she had renounced but 
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never really forgotten. She herself was conscious of the dangerous 
ground she was treading— 


’ 


“One thing has embarrassed me,” she tells us in her preface, 
‘and often brought a blush to my cheek. It is that I have been 
compelled through the nature of this work to apply my mind and 
my pen to depicting the dreadful frenzy of those possessed by 
unlawful love and the insidious sweetness of passion—things which 
should not even be named among us. Yet if from modesty I had 
refrained from treating these subjects, I should not have been able 
to obtain my object—to glorify the innocent to the best of my 
ability. For the more seductive the blandishments of lovers, the 
more wonderful the divine succor and the greater the merit of those 
who resist, especially when it is fragile woman who is victorious and 
strong man who is routed with confusion.”’ 

Safely ensconced behind this laudable and appropriate excuse, 
Hrotsvitha proceeded to write the first romance of modern litera- 
ture, her third play, Callimachus. The curious external resem- 
blances between Callimachus and Romeo. and Juliet are no less 
striking than the atmosphere of passionate romanticism which ema- 
nates from the whole. The plot concerns the fatal love of Calli- 
machus for Drusiana, wife of Prince Andronicus. Drusiana had 
dedicated herself to God, renouncing “even that which is lawful,” 
her husband’s bed, and, rather than break her vows of chastity, 
she prays for death to deliver her from the tempting importunities 
of her lover. She dies at once, and is buried, but Callimachus’ 
passion follows her into the grave. The scene at the tomb of 
Drusiana, when Callimachus, aided by the faithless servant, For- 
tunatus, finds himself in the presence of his dead love, strikingly 
prefigures the famous climax of Shakespeare’s tragedy. The deaths 
are almost as numerous, too. Callimachus and Fortunatus are killed 
by miraculous intervention. The resurrection of all three, and the 
repentance and conversion of Callimachus is, of course, the re- 
ligious dénouement needed to justify Hrotsvitha’s excursion into the 
drama of love intrigue, and is of less importance than her obvious 
preoccupation with her love story. For the first time in dramatic 
literature we have, in this play from the pen of a Christian celibate 
a picture of l’amour passion in its most acute form. 

Hrotsvitha’s characterizations, in this brief play, embryonic as 
they are, show her originality. Drusiana, gentle, loving and mag- 
nanimous, is as far removed from the colorless heroines of Latin 
comedy as she is from the implacable super-women of Greek 
tragedy. The distracted husband, Andronicus, is also, traditionally 
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speaking, a creation of Hrotsvitha’s own imagination. Certainly 
the husbands and fathers of classic comedy offered no precedent on 
which to model this forbearing and kindly gentleman. One wonders 
even more, where among the barons and fighting lords of the Dark 
Ages his prototype could be found. In Callimachus, Hrotsvitha 
has given us a vivid sketch of an experienced worlding, not unlike 
the dashing Romeo, and as far removed as possible from the ele- 























A mene from Callimachus. J/lustra- 
tion from Conrad Celtes’ 1501 edition. 


gantly amourous young men of Terence. Callimachus’ passion is 
violent and unbridled. His outburst over the dead body of his 
love rings with authentic passion. 


“O, Drusiana, Drusiana, I worshipped you with my whole soul! 
I yearned from my very bowels to embrace you! And you repulsed 
me, and thwarted my desire. Now you are in my power, now I can 
wound you with my kisses, and pour out my love on you!” 


Strange words to echo in a convent hall, bringing suddenly to 
the surface the troubled and violent stream of imprisoned feeling. 
Hrotsvitha’s passionate nature is revealed for a moment only, to be 
quickly covered by the accustomed mantle of sober piety. But 
Callimachus’ conversion and frenzied repentance is merely another 
phase of an intense emotional experience. His justification, in 
Hrotsvitha’s eyes, is the intensity of his feeling. 
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CALLIMACHUS: I came here for an 
evil purpose, but the pangs of love con- 
sumed me. I was beside myself! 

JouHn: What mad folly possessed you, 
that you should dare think of such a 
shameful outrage to the chaste dead. 

CALLIMACHUS: I was mad!... 1 
am overwhelmed by the thought of my 
abominable crime. I repent with my 


whole heart and bewail my sin. . . . Oh 
hasten then to help a man in dire need— 
give me some comfort! Help me throw 
off the grief that crushes me! Show me 
how a Pagan man can change into a 
Christian, a fornicator into a chaste man! 
Oh set my feet in the way of truth! 
Teach me to live mindful of the divine 
promises. 
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A scene from the play Abraham. 
Mary’s return to the convent. 

His plea is not in vain. For all his black sin Callimachus is for- 
given. The note of peace after the storm, rings like the quiet toll- 
ing of the Angelus, reminding the nuns of Gandersheim that they 
have found a refuge from the “dreadful frenzy of passion.” The 
Judge who could forgive Callimachus because he loved too greatly 
could be counted upon to “search the heart and reins and reward 
or punish fairly.” 

The plays of Hrotsvitha, after long years of neglect have recently 
been studied with great interest and attention, and have even been 
acted in English both in London and New York with varying de- 
grees of artistic success. The impossibility of recapturing an 
atmosphere as alien to us as that of mediaeval Christianity will 
always make their presentation peculiarly difficult. Few, indeed, 
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are the playwrights who have actually survived their own day 
unless, in addition to their dramatic gifts, they have been poets of 
such high order that the hungry generations have listened in awe 
to their music. Hrotsvitha was not a great poet. She was an acute 
observer, an avid scholar, an adventurous and enterprising soul. 
To enjoy her style one must have a taste for the phrase that sug- 
gests rather than describes, for a simplicity which is at once un- 
studied and full of wisdom. Like the early painters, her work 
is stiff, clear cut, often harsh and occasionally crude, but none the 
less vital for all its shortcomings. Her plays are all brief, her 
characterizations often no more than outline sketches, yet in the 
quick strokes with which she defines an individual, she shows a 
master’s hand. Her comedies have a vivacity, a directness of ap- 
proach, and in spite of much that is incredible, an essential 
veracity which gives them permanent value. 

If it is true, as the scholars tell us, that Hrotsvitha had no imita- 
tors or successors, she nevertheless foreshadowed a new dramatic 
dispensation, where love, human and divine, was to reign supreme, 
and where the romantic ideal of individual freedom was finally to 
replace the Greek conception of inescapable fatality. Working 
alone in her remote Saxon convent, where plays and players had 
never been seen, surrounded by a social order barely emerging 
from barbarism and at a time when the end of the world seemed 
almost at hand, this Benedictine Nun cherished in secret the waver- 
ing flame of a great tradition, pouring into it the new oil of the 
Christian religion and handing it on sweetened and strengthened 
to later generations of those who know and love the theatre. 
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Melodrama at its swiftest is found in the Japanese sword plays. 
In the upper picture the famous player Tokoyiro Tsutsui, whose 
New York engagement is part of his American tour, is shown at 
a thrilling moment of the drama Araki Matayemon. Whirlwind 
sword combats and savage jiujitsu encounters are a feature of this 
play. The lower picture shows a scene from Yozo Kida, a tragedy 
of civil war in Japan, by Kido Okamoto. So fast is the action 
that only swordsmen expert in handling the heavy two-handled 
blades could escape injury in the stage ballet. 





The form of the theatre audi- 
torium of the New School for 
Social Research in New York is 
the result of years of study of 
light, sight-lines, and acoustics 
on the part of Joseph Urban, its 
designer. It is the artist’s plan 
to create an envelope partially 
inclosing both audience and 
actor, bringing both into the 
same room. The lighting, con- 
cealed, is directed toward the 
stage from many sources. 
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THE THEATRE IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


R. ALVIN JOHNSON, Director of The New School for 
Social Research, puts this problem to THEATRE ARTS: 

“In the modern building which Joseph Urban has de- 
signed as a permanent home for the New School for Social Research, 
there is to be a small but modern playhouse. What can we teach of 
the theatre there? What should we teach? Who should be the 
students—artists or audience, or both? Who should be the teachers?” 

The editors of THEATRE ARTS invite their readers to help them 
solve this pretty problem. Here are what seem to be a few of the 
special opportunities and peculiar limitations: ‘The New School is 
for mature minds, able to cope intellectually with any problem pre- 
sented. The theatre should have some direct relation to its general 
program; it should serve the individual and the community accord- 
ing to the same standards of art and education. 

The theatre courses offerei1 might be divided into those for the 
audience and those for theatre artists and technicians. The latter 
again might be lecture-courses on the problems of play-writing, act- 
ing, directing, design and even theatre management; or they might 
take the form of play production, using the theatre as a laboratory. 
Such a laboratory might be an experimental workshop for play- 
wrights, for poets, for actors, designers, and directors; or it might be 
an intimate, practical theatre for the recreation of the other depart- 
ments of the school, and the creation of a new theatre audience. 

The New School Theatre, considered as a laboratory, would retain 
one of the chief advantages of other school theatres, that its main 
overhead expense is carried as a part of the school burden, so that 
experimental productions need not worry about paying rent, actors, 
players, etc. . . . as other little theatre productions do. And it would 
have one great advantage over every other school theatre, where the 
students change year by year: namely, that the same students could 
come as long as they could learn. It is important to remember, in 
considering the whole problem, that the School should be largely 
supported by students’ fees and no course should be included for 
which there is not enough demand to cover the teaching expenses and 
add something to the general budget. 

In other words, here in our big city, there is the opportunity to 
create a small theatre which shall be a beautiful entity and shall serve 
the public as the public most desires —How shall that be? 
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BETWEEN CURTAINS 


Shall We Have a Poets’ Theatre? 
To the Editor: 
URELY I speak for all your readers 


who care for the theatre and for 
poetry when I voice my gratitude to Carl 
Carmer for writing in appreciation of Gor- 
don Bottomley’s Scenes and Plays: 
“(They) are pioneers cutting a road, and 
chamber-drama is the beginning of some- 
thing greater than it dreams. Let Mr. 
Bottomley write a full length play of as 
real poetic and dramatic qualities as 4 
Parting or Sisters and perhaps we should 
see.” 
But, as things now stand, what assur- 
ance has Mr. Bottomley that we should 
ever be given the chance to see? What is 
there to persuade him, what is there to per- 
suade any poet with the inclination to write 
poetic drama, that if he complete his play 
and it be a good play, it stands reasonably 
certain of production in a theatre housing 
the kind of audience for which he wrote 
it? Without this assurance the labor of 
writing plays will for most poets, gradually 
or at the outset, prove too disheartening. 
Either they will feel themselves driven “to 
the more exclusive forms of drama’, or 
they will go back to the writing of non- 
dramatic poetry, as in his discouragement 
T. S. Eliot has done. 

I refuse to believe that the conditions 
behind so manifest a deprivation both to 
poetry and the theatre—but most of all to 
the theatre—are necessary and inevitable. 
And I refuse to believe that these conditions 
are beyond remedy. 

The time is ripe for the establishment in 
New York of a Poets’ Theatre, whether 
or not it be known by that name; there 
is crying need for it. It need not be, even 
commercially, an unwarranted risk. This 
matter of commercial feasibility is one I 
am loathe to stress, since I hold that a 
Poets’ Theatre would justify itself even 
if, like opera, it had to be underwritten 
against probable deficits; certainly, to be 
worthy of its name and purpose, it would 
have to stand ready courageously to take 
any number of losses for the sake of some 


luminous and splendid “failure” (I think, 
for instance, of E. E. Cummings’ Him, 
worth twenty drab successes). Neverthe- 
less, there is persuasive evidence that such 
a theatre’s deficits would be, not constant 
and unavoidable, but occasional—limited to 
a given play that did not happen to pay for 
itself. In recent years it has often been 
the poetic play that has succeeded commer- 
cially in New York. At the present mo- 
ment, for instance, at least three successful 
plays are running that, had a Poets’ 
Theatre existed, might logically have been 
submitted to and produced by it. I refer 
to Berkeley Square, Children of Darkness 
and Green Pastures. That most of these 
plays happen to have been written in prose 
does not alter the essential fact of their 
being poetic plays. Surely the plays of 
Synge proved—if indeed there remained 
any need to prove it after certain passages 
in the plays of Shakespeare—that poetry is 
not always written in verse. 

The truth is, of course, that poetry and 
the theatre are co-eval. Poets were the first 
dramatists, poets founded the theatre, and 
through most of the theatre’s history poets 
have written its finest plays. The separa- 
tion between poets and the theatre is a com- 
paratively modern phenomenon. In this 
country—some other countries are even 
richer in instances—the separation even now 
is by no means complete. Indeed, it would 
seem that poets long for a reconciliation 
with their old love, the drama. All that 
is lacking is a theatre wherein they would 
be encouraged to resume their lost felicity. 

As Yeats has written, “The theatre be- 
gan in ritual, and it cannot come to its 
greatness again without recalling words to 
their ancient sovereignty.” Clearly, then, 
it is for the dramatic poet to restore the 
theatre to its greatness. But how shall he 
make a worthy beginning without a Poets’ 
Theatre where words may once more prove, 
through voices speaking them as _ they 
should be spoken, their sovereignty? 

James DALY 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
The Matter of Getting Good Plays 


T= Cleveland Plain Dealer, whose criticisms of plays and 


books is of a standard far above the average, does the Cleve- 

land Play House, directed by Frederic McConnell, the 
courtesy of meeting its productions on the level they deserve; the 
level, that is, of fine plays, well produced, skillfully acted, before a 
cultivated audience. The dramatic critic, Mr. William McDer- 
mott, does not pigeonhole a play, according to any cliché, as profes- 
sional, stock, amateur, or Little Theatre, but judges it on the 
production’s own terms. Here, for example, is an excerpt from his 
review of The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier: 


The Play House strengthens itself in dignity and importance by 
such a presentation as it made last evening of Paul Raynal’s The 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. The play rings with power and 
a brutal, lashing intensity of feeling. It is contemporary drama 
of the first class, fine in conception, eloquent in execution, and its 
very substantial inherent values are quickened into the most acute 
life by a splendid production, right in feeling, admirable in detail, 
poignant in the force of its individuality. 

I do not know what chance, or what snideness in the production, 
or insensibility of audiences caused this play to fail in New York. 
In Paris it aroused such a controversial flurry as you might expect 
a play of its white-hot reckless blaze of fury and denunciation to 
arouse among people capable of pity and repentance. 

Journey’s End was war as viewed by an upper middle-class offi- 
cer. What Price Glory! was war as seen by an extremely sentient 
oficer of the American marines. All Quiet on the Western 
Front was war as it affected a regretful and forgiving German. 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is war as it burned into the 
soul of a French poilu, leaving in his heart neither regret nor 
resignation, but a cold fury, a bitter and savage resentment not so 
much against the physical brutality of massed slaughter, as against 
the unctions, wheedling platitudes of comfortable old men who 
stay melancholically at home and cheer young men into a hell that 
burns no hair of an old man’s head and of whose fierce and hor- 
rible reality he can have no image or faint conception. 

The production is the Play House at its very top. There are 
only three characters in the play, each enacted not only with com- 
petence but with a power of feeling and an acute sensitiveness that 
does the tragedy honor. Russell Collins’ white-lipped and trench- 
ant performance of the soldier is, I think, the most steadily sus- 
tained and brilliantly successful of his personations to date. 
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Katherine Wick Kelly gets an unusual quality of feeling into the 
role of the girl, and Noel Leslie was consistently forceful in the 
role of the father. 

Scenically, the Play House was never better inspired. The 
gaunt, towering, unrealistic backgrounds were perfectly adjusted 
to express the spirit of this play, which is not a personal drama, 
but the drama of a multitude and best articulated by bare columns 
that are somehow suggestive of the tomb that encloses the sym- 
bolized bodies of that multitude. 


The point, in giving this long quotation here, is not merely to 
show that the Cleveland Play House has made another distinguished 
production of a fine play and that it has met with critical approval. 
The point is to emphasize the fact of how ridiculous it is that, all 
over the country, the chief difficulty of organizations like the Cleve- 
land Play House is in getting the production rights to the plays 
they need; the plays they should have. 

In an effort to protect the pocketbooks of the playwright, and the 
professional producer who owns the play, and the playbroker who 
markets the play after its big city run and touring seasons are 
exhausted, and the publishers who print the play, and the agent 
who owns the amateur rights, good plays are held out of the Tribu- 
tary Theatre market for so many years that they die of starvation 
while the feast is being laid. 

There is an old play-brokerage tradition, established before the 
oncoming of the Tributary Theatres, which gives this history to all 
plays: First, a New York run; then, a road tour, lasting some 
times many years; then, years of stock performances in certain cities 
scheduled as stock towns by this same tradition; then a descent to 
the amateur. Although the road tour is a fiction today for most 
plays, although stock towns are less and less permanent, or forecast- 
able from season to season, although the growth of the Repertory 
companies has put a whole new element into the story, although 
the growth of the amateur movement to the point where it touches 
the professional, has put in another—although all these things have 
so complicated the situation as to make the old tradition useless for 
all practical purposes, it still remains almost impossible for high 
class non-commercial theatres to secure good plays, no matter what 
royalties they are willing to pay. Some of the progressive play- 
brokers are beginning to handle the situation with intelligence and 
freedom. But a theatre like the Petit Thédtre du Vieux Carré of 
New Orleans, for example, whose plays have the advantage of 
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Little Theatre groups are becoming increasingly 
skillful in handling the problems of three-act play 
production. Here are two productions of The 
Royal Family, the upper one by the Kanawha Play- 
ers of Charleston, West Virginia, under the direc- 
tion of Ramon Savich, the lower one by the Dart- 
mouth College Players. (Photograph by White) 





SARA ARRAY 
g oe 





Further evidences of the growth and abilities of the Little 
Theatres. He Who Gets Slapped is revived by the Palmetto Play- 
ers of the University of South Carolina, under the direction of 
William Dean. Below: The Parish Players of Stony Creek, Con- 
necticut, directed by Lemist Esler, ‘“‘try out” Death Takes A Holl- 
day for Lee Shubert before his New York production of the play. 
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direction by Walter Sinclair, is hampered foolishly by the fact that 
New Orleans is still classed as a stock town, in spite of the fact that 
there has been no permanent or successful stock theatre for years. 

Whatever complications there are about plays to which the rights 
have already been given, modern playwrights who are interested in 
having their plays live a continuous life while they themselves are 
yet alive can help the situation by watching their contracts and 
being sure that the rights for Little Theatre production are not held 
up by a hundred follies. 

That it is not only the “big five” among the Little Theatres that 
are equipped to handle the plays of the professional theatre is evi- 
dent in the current records of other Tributary Theatres. The Janu- 
ary program of the Seattle Repertory Playhouse, for example, 
announces Clemence Dane’s Bill of Divorcement. The Columbia 
(S. C.) Stage Society and the San Antonio Little Theatre, The 
Swan, by Ferenc Molnar. The Dramatic Society of Tufts College, 
Anna Christie. The Lobero Theatre of Santa Barbara, Ned Mc- 
Cobbs’ Daughter, by Sidney Howard. The Omaha Community 
Playhouse, The Queen’s Husband, by Robert Sherwood, followed 
by Galsworthy’s Escape. And so on, all over the country. 

The Seattle Repertory Playhouse News, commenting on how this 
matter of producing established plays relates to the responsibility 
of the non-commercial theatres for developing play-writing, says: 

The playwright is the last element to be attached to a theatre. 
And the playwright is lost unless he has a theatre and its attendant 
organization with which to test his material. The growth of the 
small theatre in this direction seems logical. Their first years are 
spent in developing the scenic and technical side; next, the atten- 
tion is concentrated on the actor; then comes the building of ade- 
quate plants and workshops. Finally with this organization in 
hand we can assure the dramatist a thorough-going theatre to 
test his work and to test it before a critical audience. 

In our own case, last year, we saw one native play submitted 
and produced. This year we have four from which to choose. If 
the dramatist has an opportunity to show his wares, he will write. 

By way of further comment on this same subject of plays already 
created and of creating plays, the management of the National Little 
Theatre Tournaments reports an eager response to the idea of the 
Long Play Tournament, new this year. The interest of the Little 
Theatres and the desire to participate are there. Whether they will 
actually have original plays ready for production and what their 
quality will be remains for the adventure to decide. 
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CURRENT DRAMAS 


Bird in Hand, by John Drinkwater. 
Houghton Mifflin: Boston. $1.50. Bit- 
ter Sweet and other plays, by Noel 
Coward. Doubleday, Doran: New 
York. $2.00. The First Mrs. Fraser, 
by St. John Ervine. Macmillan: New 
York. $1.25. 


HE current British invasion of the 

New York stage is here represented 
by three out of the six successful English 
plays now running on Broadway. In the 
order of their appearence Bird in Hand 
comes first, having run its unassuming 
course in New York since last spring. 
Bitter Sweet burst upon a thoroughly ex- 
pectant world in November, while The 
First Mrs. Fraser is a recent addition to 
the English family party. Turning the 
pages of these plays, as well as the two 
others, not of this year’s vintage included 
in Mr. Coward’s book, one is struck by 
the fact that, different as they are in mood 
and manner, all of these plays are equally 
well adapted to their medium. Mr. Drink- 
water, Mr. Coward, and Mr. Ervine ap- 
proach their theatre from totally different 
angles, but they know it with a trained 
and expert knowledge. ‘To write a play 
is a very peculiar gift,” Somerset Maugham 
says in his preface to the Coward collec- 
tion, a gift with which these particular 
playwrights are eminently endowed. Bird 
in Hand is a leisurely, urbane, pleasant 
piece of writing which would seem to have 
little to do with the exigencies of the thea- 
tre and yet is eminently suited to the needs 
of the stage. In it Mr. Drinkwater has 
broken away from the poetic and historic 
drama he has taught us to expect from him 
and written a domestic play slung on the 
thinnest possible thread of a plot, present- 


ing half a dozen types of Englishmen in a 
way which holds our attention through 
several hours of desultory conversation. 
His Innkeeper, as’ the mouthpiece of an 
almost forgotten order, smacks more of 
theory than actuality, but the other men 
who drop into the Inn parlor in time to 
help decide the fate of the daughter of the 
house, have variety and even a playful edge 
which makes them eminently actable. The 
lawyer from London, the sardine salesman, 
the flippant but engaging scion of Bever- 
ley’s Yeast are sketched with the firm as- 
surance of an expert. 

Mr. Erskine is equally adroit in the 
handling of a fragile theme. His plot and 
his people are diaphanous, but his dialogue 
is alive. It runs with the smooth expert- 
ness of water in a mill-race. It is shallow 
and clear, held neatly within the bounds 
of time and place. Where Mr. Drink- 
water would indulge in a page of slightly 
sententious phrases, Mr. Ervine states his 
case and sharpens his point with a word. 
Almost any selection gives the tenor and 
pace of the play: 

JANET [to her ex-husband who has come 
unexpectedly to tea]: Well, James, what’s 
all this trouble you’re in? 

NINIAN [Who lives with his mother 
since the divorce and objects to these pro- 
ceedings|: Father's in another mess, 
mother! 

Janet: Mess! James, what have you 
been doing? 

James: It’s not me this time—it’s 
Elsie. 

Janet: Oh, she’s in a mess, is she? 
How very sad! 

James: She wants a divorce. 

Janet: Already? 

NintAN: That’s what I said. 

James: Look here, Ninian, can’t you 
clear out? 
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Some of the bolder motion picture producers have been 
experimenting with puppet films. Among the most amusing 
of their attempts is The Scarecrow’s Ride produced by Or- 
ville Charles Goldner, Kinex Studio. (From A Book of 
Marionettes by Helen Haiman Joseph, Viking Press, Nex 
York.) The lower picture shows, in contrast, an unfilmed 
but quite as fanciful puppet performance—Pan Pipes and 





Donkeys’ Ears—by the Tatterman Marionettes. 








Three hand-puppet characters from 
Pinnocchio as produced by Helen 
Haiman Joseph. Their pictures ap- 
pear among many other delightful il- 
lustrations in the new edition of Mrs. 
Joseph’s 4 Book of Marionettes. 
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NINIAN: Oh, come father! This 
affects me. It doesn’t do a chap much 
good to have a father who is continually 
hopping in and out of the Divorce Court. 
I’m entitled to know what fresh trouble 
you're bringing upon me.” 

And so forth. His dialogue is rapid, gay, 
mildly sophisticated and mildly moral, and 
altogether of the theatre as are all three 
of Mr. Coward’s plays contained within 
the volume labeled Bitter Sweet. Begin- 
ning with Easy Virtue with its stage-worn 
theme that love is far from conquering all, 
when the all is a lady’s past indiscretions, 
and ending with the even more familiar 
refrain of ‘Love like ours can never die,” 
Mr. Coward demonstrates once more in 
print, as he has on the stages of London 
and New York, his gifts of showmanship. 
Hay Fever, which comes between the two 
is as contagious a bit of intelligent farce 
as can be found in recent stagecraft. The 
family of artists, an actress, a writer and 
their children, who bicker, flirt and play- 
act through its scenes, to the utter be- 
wilderment of the three more or less nor- 
mal individuals who come to spend the 
week end in this abode of genius, find Mr. 
Coward’s gleaming dialogue exactly fitted 
to their style. He seems so at home among 
them that Bitter Sweet with its sustained 
romantic note comes as a surprise. But 
Bitter Sweet is musical comedy and is 
meant to be sung and danced and clothed 
in light and color. Mr. Coward pipes his 
arcadian melody with the same assurance 
that he plays the saxophone, forcing his 
puppets to dance to whatever measure he 
selects. Like all pastorals the text of 
Bitter Sweet needs its accompanying score 
yet even without music it is more viable than 
most librettos and is an additional proof, 
if that is needed, of the technical pro- 
ficiency that has put so many English plays 
on American stages, and held them there 
this winter in spite of what is, as usual, 
conceded to be the worst of all seasons. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


PUPPET BOOKS 


A Book of Marionettes, by Helen 
Haiman Joseph, Viking Press: New 
York. $3.75—A Repertory of Marion- 
ette Plays, by Paul McPharlin, Vi- 
king Press: New York. $6.00—The 


Show Book of Remo Bufano, by 
Remo Bufano. Macmillan: New 
York. $2.50—Marionettes, by Edith 
Flack Ackley. Frederick A. Stokes: 
New York. $2.50—Punch and Judy, 
by George Cruikshank, Rimington 
and Hooper: New York. $15.00— 
Polichinelle, by J. R. Monsell. Oxford 
Press: New York. $2.50. 


“Triumphant Punch! with joy I follow 
thee 

Through the glad progress of thy wanton 
course. —Byron. 


HE actors of the Guignol are coming 

into their own. The people who 
sit out front are taking so great an interest 
in the little figures that those who pluck 
the strings or work the rods have under- 
taken to let their friends of the audience 
know more about the inanimate actors. 
And so here is a book which tells the story 
of puppet plays through the ages. And 
here is one which tells how marionettes are 
made. And here are plays for them to play 
and songs for them to sing. 

Particularly fascinating is Helen Haiman 
Joseph’s revised and enlarged edition of 4 
Book of Marionettes with its charming pic- 
tures of the puppets of antiquity and of 
modern puppets in foreign countries. Mrs. 
Joseph has made a comprehensive study, a 
fact which is partially attested by the ap- 
pended bibliography. It is full of impor- 
tant and amusing material and it is written 
with effective simplicity. Mrs. Joseph’s en- 
tertaining anecdotes out of the past and her 
extensive knowledge of the present field 
make her book invaluable to every lover of 
marionettes. It has already been a stimu- 
lating influence on audiences and producers 
alike. 

Paul McPharlin has performed a great 
service for puppet literature by adding to it 
A Repertory of Marionette Plays. The 
book includes a play by Goethe, one by 
Maeterlinck, plays from the English, the 
Russian, the Italian and Chinese. It is 
beautifully illustrated, thoroughly and au- 
thoritatively annotated, and it contains, be- 
sides an extensive bibliography, a list of the 
marionette play producers in America and 
another of the marionette play producers 
in England. Producers themselves should 
find the book of real value, while every 
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student of the stage will delight in its con- 
tents. The Viking Press has made it a 
beautiful book. 

Another anthology that will be welcomed 
is the Show Book of Remo Bufano. Here 
are the author’s charming dramatizations 
of the fairy stories and legends which have 
made his plays so popular among children. 
Red Riding-Hood, Cinderella, The Three 
Bears, David and Goliath and others live 
over their dramatic histories in these short 
plays which may be acted either by little 
people or by puppets. Each play is accom- 
panied by simple, explicit directions and a 
description of scenery and costumes. Small 
children will find these plays a real delight 
and teachers and parents will share it. 

The most practical book on the making 
and operating of a marionette show is that 
of Edith Flack Ackley entitled Marionettes. 
This volume is so detailed, so logically ar- 
ranged, that it seems that with no other 
advice one would be able to create his own 
marionette production. ‘The book is full 
of ingenious suggestion and of practical 
hints. It concludes with five plays for 
marionettes which serve to give the reader 
an opportunity to put into practice what he 
has learned. The illustrations by Marjorie 
Flack aid much in giving the text clarity 
and charm. 

Punch and Judy “With twenty-eight 
illustrations, by George Cruikshank, accom- 
panied by the dialogue of the puppet-show, 
an account of its origin, and of puppet-plays 
in England by John Payne Collier, together 
with a foreword by Tony Sarg, and a bibli- 
ographical note by Anne Lyon Haight” is 
one of the most beautifully made of recent 
books. It has raised its famous text to a 
new estate. The book is a joy to behold 
and to feel as well as to read. It contains 
a great deal of welcome material about the 
most loved of all villains, material which 
anyone who has ever seen Punch performed 
will feel that he must add to his library. 
Beginning with the origin of Punch in 
Italy, it follows the rascal’s course through 
his arrival in England, discusses the nature 
of Punch’s performances, the moral of them 
and devotes one chapter to the character of 
Punch. There follows the dialogue of the 
play and the biographical note. 

Last is a delightful collection of old nurs- 
ery songs of France entitled Polichinelle. 


The collection was made by J. R. Monsell, 
who provides the book with the original 
French, his own English versions, and his 
own illustrations. Here are the much be- 
loved Ainsi font, font, font Les Petites 
marionettes, Giroflé-Girofla, Rat-a-Pat-a 
Plan, Le Roi d’Y’vetot, Fere Jacques, 
Baraban and Sur le Pont D’ Avignon. The 
book will prove a joy to children and 
adults alike. ‘The pictures are amusing 
and colorful and the songs themselves have 
made their way into the hearts not of the 
French alone. Cart CARMER 


Eric Gill, by Joseph Thorp, with a 
critical monograph by Charles Marri- 
ott. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 
Smith: New York. Jonathan Cape: 
London. $6.00 


F one met a group of Eric Gill’s sculp- 

tures without knowing the artist’s 
nationality, one would guess his nativity as 
anything but British—Russian, Serbian, 
Oriental, German, even Scandinavian or 
American before English. Yet here is final 
proof, with birthplace and date recorded, 
that England owns one of the foremost 
Expressionistic sculptors of today. ‘This 
phenomenon—there is nothing in the tradi- 
tion of British art, particularly of British 
sculpture, and certainly nothing in the 
British theatre, to prepare us for it—is 
beautifully memorialized in the book of 
photographs which Mr. Thorp has put to- 
gether. Seldom are reproductions of art 
works so revealing, so satisfying, so fair to 
the original artist. 

Joseph Thorp seems to say just what we 
all should want to know about Eric Gill; 
the included essay by Charles Marriott (to 
whose “authority” Mr. Thorp defers) is 
near a total loss. It succeeds in establishing 
the critic’s superiority without saying any- 
thing—much. Mr. Thorp, moreover, im- 
beds in his preface some of Gill’s pithy 
notes, thus re-enforcing our impression of 
a vigorous, direct-thinking and independent 
personality. Indeed, here in text and pic- 
tures is justification aplenty for those who 
have thought of Eric Gill as one of the 
most original artists in England since 
William Blake; with a talent bordering on 
genius in four directions, sculpture, draw- 
ing, lettering and essay-writing. Whether 
an intense Catholicism has helped to make 
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him the artist he is, or has hindered him 
from growing to be a key figure of the 
age, is still an unanswerable question. 
Our young theatre artists will find noth- 
ing in this book that they can turn directly 
to stage account—in spite of recent sugges- 
tive talk about actors as mobile sculpture 
under light. But when we convince the new 
generation of artists that they must continu- 
ally see wider than the limits of their own 
circumscribed art, must realize the inter- 
dependence of “Modern” progress in all the 
arts, then books about all the authentic 
people like Gill will be on the shelves. 
SHELDON CHENEY 


Thomas Killigrew, Cavalier Drama- 
tist, by Alfred Harbage. University 
of Penn. Press: Philadelphia. $3.00. 


OM KILLIGREW is known to the 

most casual reader of Restoration lit- 
erature as the last of the King’s Jesters and 
a playwright, wit and courtier of brilliant 
parts but raffish reputation. To the stu- 
dents of drama and the theatre he is some- 
thing more than this, for as director of the 
King’s Company and Master of the Revels 
under Charles II, he occupied a position of 
importance in the Restoration theatrical 
world. According to his latest and most 
thorough biographer, the story of cap and 
bells is mythical, as is also much of the 
scandal which tradition has attached to his 
name. Even without these imaginary em- 
bellishments, however, Killigrew’s person- 
ality emerges from this first authoritative 
life, as that of a typical and none too scrup- 
ulous Cavalier of the Exile and early 
Restoration, a courtier of gentle birth and 
impoverished circumstances who followed 
Prince Charlie to the continent, served him 
there none too well, but less dishonorably 
than has been supposed and returned with 
him to London in the halcyon days of the 
Stuart re-instatement. He was a favorite 
of the Merry Monarch, and from 1660 on 
he looms large in England’s theatre affairs. 
He was one of the two men entrusted by 
Charles II with the congenial task of re- 
opening the London playhouses which had 
been closed for eighteen years during 
the Commonwealth. With Sir William 
D’Avenant, poet laureate as well as sea- 
soned courtier and playwright, Killigrew 
Was granted a patent permitting the es- 


tablishment of two theatres, and two thea- 
tres only, in London—a double-headed 
monopoly which was the cause of much 
difficulty in the theatre until well in the 
nineteenth century when it was finally 
abolished. 

Killigrew became, thanks to this patent, 
director of the King’s company, eventually 
lodged in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Through that connection and through his 
office of Master of the Revels, he was in- 
volved in all the vicissitudes and adven- 
tures of one of the most brilliant and diffi- 
cult periods the English theatre has known. 
The tragedies of Dryden and Lee, the 
comedies of Buckingham, Wycherley and 
a host of courtier-wits saw the light on his 
stage, Mohun Hart and Lacey of pre- 
Commonwealth days acted there, Nell 
Gwynn, of immortal memory, was in his 
company, as well as some of the first 
women ‘“‘who came to act for hire upon 
the English Stage.”” The King and all his 
glittering court thronged in his boxes. Lady 
Castlemaine sat there enthroned in her 
beauty and pride. The Duchess of Cleve- 
land came there to see the play but re- 
mained to talk to the “Manly” Wicherley 
who made her forget her royal lover. 
Pepys sat in the pit between Mrs. Kneppe 
and the sprightly Nelly and reported for 
us the chronique scandaleuse of the day. 
He did more than that, he showed us Killi- 
grew himself, boasting of his innovations 
and improvements in the theatre. “T. 
Killigrew and I do talk,” says the inde- 
fatigable diarist, “and he tells me... 
that the stage is now by his pains a thou- 
sand times better and more glorious than 
ever heretofore.” 

Mr. Harbage’s study is valuable for the 
light it throws on Killigrew’s antecedents, 
on his activities while in exile and on his 
writings. He deliberately omits a detailed 
account of the intricate activities involved 
in the organization and administration of 
the Restoration theatres, as these phases of 
Killigrew’s career have been dealt with in 
such exhaustive studies of the Restoration 
stage as those of Allardyce Nicoll, W. J. 
Lawrence and Leslie Hotson. Mr. Har- 
bage gives a careful analysis of all Killi- 
grew’s plays, only one of which, The Par- 
son’s Wedding, that “obscene Loose play” 
as Pepys called it has ever been reprinted. 
His other excursions into dramatic art, 
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most of which were never performed, form 
an interesting link between the older tragi- 
comedies and the heroic “love and honor” 
plays of the Restoration stage. As they 
are unavailable, and also perhaps largely 
unreadable, Mr. Harbage’s detailed study 
will be of great value to every student of 
the period, just as his whole book throws 
into interesting relief a familiar but little 
understood figure of Restoration England. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


Ibsen, The Master Builder, by A. E. 
Zucker. Holt: N. Y. Peer Gynt, by 
Ibsen. Doubleday, Doran: N. Y. 


NE cannot read Mr. Zucker’s Ibsen 
QO without feeling that much is still to 
be said in favor of the simple, straightfor- 
ward account of a life and its work. He 
makes no appeal to the imagination or the 
emotions. But he does pile up, by detail, 
by events and dates and names a complete 
biography of ““The Master Builder” which 
recreates compellingly the sometimes heroic, 
sometimes tragic figure of the stubby little, 
stern-faced man fighting through poverty, 
isolation and derision to recognition before 
his death as the world’s foremost play- 
wright. The plays are considered as a part 
of that life, analyzed and discussed for their 
development and for their influence on the 
theatre and drama, but primarily for their 
relation to the experience of their creator. 

Timely, in this connection, is the publi- 
cation, almost simultaneously, of a de luxe 
edition of Peer Gynt, the play which con- 
tains so much of Ibsen’s own philosophy 
and experience. Attractively bound, the 
volume is further embellished by a series of 
Elizabeth Mackinstry’s characteristic draw- 
ings depicting Peer’s spiritual odyssey. 


John Galsworthy, a Survey; by 
Leon Schalit. Scribners: New York. 
$3.00—Merely Players, by Claude 
Bragdon. Knopf: New York. $3.00— 
Studies on Six Plays of Eugene 
O’Neill, by Alan D. Mickle. Live- 
right: New York. $2.00—Three 


Comedies of Shakespeare, with draw- 
ings by James Daugherty. Harcourt 
Brace. $3.00—The Way of Drama, by 
Bruce Carpenter, M.A. Prentice- 
Hall: New York. $3.25—Prize Plays 
of 1927 and Prize Plays of 1928, two 
volumes. Penn Publishing: Philadel- 
phia. $2.50 per volume—The Apple- 
ton Book of Christmas Plays, edited 
by Frank Shay. Appleton: New York. 
$2.50—Doris Kenyon’s Monologues, 
by Doris Kenyon. Penn Publishing: 
Philadelphia. $1.50—Eleven new 
plays in the Playbook series. T. Nel- 
son and Son: London. 2s. net per vol- 
ume—Four new plays in the Standard 
Library. Samuel French: New York. 
$.75 per volume. 


| Spee John Galsworthy, by Leon 
Schalit and Studies on Six Plays of 
Eugene O'Neill, by Alan D. Mickle are de- 
tailed but uncritical accounts, the former of 
both the man and his work, and the latter of 
six of O’Neill’s most popular plays. Merely 
Players is a book of memories, written by 
Claude Bragdon, who “saw After Dark 
when it was as fresh as The Front Page.” 
Drawings by James Daugherty appear on 
nearly every page of the Harcourt-Brace 
edition of Three Comedies of Shakespeare 
which are The Merchant of Venice, The 
Tempest and As You Like It. Miss Lida 
Larrimore, leading the prize-winners in 
both years, is represented in Prize Plays of 
1927 by The Third Floor Front and in 
1928 by Yesterday’s Roses. Frank Shay, 
well known as a collector and editor, con- 
tributes a collection of attractive plays for 
reading purposes only in the Appleton Book 
of Christmas Plays. The volume contain- 
ing Mrs. Adis and The Mockbeggar by 
Sheila Kaye Smith is the only modern rep- 
resentative among the eleven books added 
to the Playbook series. All the others are 
classic dramas. The Standard Library, on 
the other hand, contains four modern plays, 
The Devil in the Cheese by Tom Cush- 


ing and three others. 
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No more effective synthesis of dramatic elements 
has been seen on the American stage than that 
resulting in the production of The Green Pastures. 
The picturesque earthy quality of Roark Bradford's 
words, his poetic understanding of the negro imagi- 
nation, Marc Connelly’s expert arrangement and 
feeling for dramatic values, the settings of Robert 
Edmond Jones, with just the right touch of ingenu- 
ousness and naiveté, the fine simple sincerity of the 
negro acting, make for an evening not only of self- 
forgetting enjoyment, but of high inspiration. The 
picture shows Noah catching up with the Lord as 
the latter is walking about looking over the earth. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 
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New and Notable Plays in Book Form 





Waterloo Bridge 


by Robert Emmet Sherwood 


“Robert Emmet Sherwood’s latest play, which is also his best, is a sub. 
dued, courageous love story.... Mr. Sherwood brought to his writing of 
it warmth and sobriety and casual humor. ... It leaves you chewing some. 
thing more like life than most well-made plays dare to be.” 


—Robert Littell in the New York World. $2.00 





Other plays by Mr. Sherwood 
The Road to Rome The Queen’s Husband 


“Every line is a flashing jewel of wit.... A delightful play to “A play to put on the library shelf.... The reader will 
read.’’—William Allen White in the Emporia Gazette. $2.00 revel in its satiric delights.’’-—Chicago Post. $2.00 


Half Gods ° A Play in Nine Scenes 


by Sidney Howard 


An extremely skilful discussion of the question of marriage and divorce and the difficulties of mod- 
ern life—a play made of the very stuff of modern life. $2.00 





Other plays by Sidney Howard 


The Silver Cord Neb McCobb’s Daughter 


“A pungent satire, savagely directed against the popular “An interesting and intelligent summary of twenty-four 
sentimentality that breathes violet perfume on ‘mother hours in the lives of some humble folk residing in Merrybay, 
love.’ ’’—Time Magazine. $1.00 Maine.’’-—Percy Hammond in the New York World. $1.00 


Lucky Sam McCarver 


“It is master craftsmanship and puts its writer in the first rank 
of native dramatists.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. $2.00 





Plays The Plays of 


Complete in One 


by John Galsworthy James M. Barrie Volume 
“To every lover of the drama this volume should prove a “In his plays are personality and glamour to be found no 
treasure trove not to be overlooked.’’—-Edwin Bjorkman. where else in contemporary letters.” 

$2.50 —Philadelphia Public Ledger. $5.00 
A Play in Three Acts 


by Ring Lardner and George §S. Kaufman 


This outstanding success is based on one of Ring Lardner’s best-known 
short stories, “Some Like Them Cold,” and tells the story of the popular- 
song writer who came to New York to seek his fortune. The “Tin Pan Alley”’ 
characters and all the Broadway ladies and gentlemen are brilliantly por- 
trayed, and the dialogue is clever and amusing. $2.00 





at your bookstore 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























2 Il FOREIGN BOOKS 


on the 


THEATRE 


Our Specialty 


ADOLPHE APPIA 
ler Septembre 1862—29 Fevrier 1928 
A memorial volume to this great pio- 
neer published by a friend. Brings on 
sub. 56 plates, folio size, reproductions of the 
y of scenic artist's masterpieces, $35.00. 
Only 200 copies printed. 


BUEHNENTECHNIK DER 


.00 GEGENWART 
by Fr. KRANICH 
An encyclopedical work of 
STAGE TECHNIQUE OF TODAY 


A very thorough study of all its phases; 
technical operations of Stage and Work- 
will shop Activities, Erection and Changing 
2.00 Scenery, Lighting, Signalling, etc. 

The work will be illustrated by about 
700 illustrations and some colored 
plates, which will also enable the reader 
not familiar with the German language 
to use the work to advantage. 


* ) £ a é 2 
2 vols.—subscription price to : . 3 £ ' 
each vol., $12.00 \W ( MAI 
Vol. |, containing 442 illustrations and Chamber Music Concert, Brachsal Castle 


16 colored plates issued. 


od. | Vol. Il, to be published end of 1930. 
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D'AUJOURD'HUI 
by A. LEVINSON \/ 
} With over 400 illustrations, $10.00. J 
; French text. A sumptuous volume, giv- 
our ing an account of the development of 
ay r the modern art of the dance in all coun- 
: tries 
00 The linked sweetness of old 
HISTORY OF THE Stine i 
FEMININE COSTUME OF music played In saions Ina 
THE WORLD mirror the very image of the 
from the year 5318 B.C. to our Century —_ TI | : | — 
yast. | he golden cadences 
by PAUL LOUIS de GIAFFERRI . iN J d 4 
san. English text, Portfolio, with 200 of j lozart and Wag ner 
plates. P : 
Serviceable cloth binding: cycles in opera houses fitted 
) each plate mounted. ....$ 82.00 j > nNewes 1S 
ne this 9 maseces biedinn... 10888 with the newe st art of pres- 
il A most useful encyclopedia of the entation. [he ( )berammer- 


feminine costume of the world, more 
practical than the Racinet, with details 
00 on every phase or part of the costume, 
such as sleeves, frocks, jewelry, shoes, 
ornaments, etc., enabling the costume 
worker to have all information for work- 
ing purposes. 


gau Passion Play. Ancient 
festivals in medieval towns. 
Popular and folk songs en- 
livening cafes and pictur- 








peel OF THE FRENCH esque inns. Musical com- 
ASCULINE COSTUME edies, dancing to jazz, and 
by PAUL LOUIS de GIAFFERRI j j 
English text, portfolio, | vol. all the exhilaration of mod- 
th bind? ‘ ow £ te 
. Sy merenes bieding. |... boas weteniniee - - in magnificent var 
Supplementary volume to the above. ‘rt |Vloderate prices, twentieth 
While it is seemingly devoted to mascu- G E R MAN sy C) | J R | S | F ; “ 
line attire of France alone, it is so full INFORMATION OFFICE century comfort, real Cer- 
of suggestions for the creation of fem- ' hes , a } . li | 
F || inine attire, as to form a desirable ad- 665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK.N.Y. man hospitality; and castles 
' = and completion to the above ee he unte | b romance 
— i Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures - ' Y a 
on Beautiful Germany. 72 
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Modern Lighting jo, Little Theatres 


| Pvbion Theatres today stress the importance of modern technical equipment in the 


tion is alive to the lighting requirements of the Little Theatre and has available at 
all times full facilities for this particular branch. From gelatines, borderlights, foots, 


theatre. And in this field, the light technician plays a leading role. This organiza- 


spots and floods to the flexible switch and dimmer board, infinite care is taken to meet 


the exact needs of the most highly skilled electrician. 


Write for advice and prices 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 W. 52nd Street ~ 


New York City | 























STAGE LIGHTING 


EQUIPMENT APPARATUS SUPPLIES 


Footlights Spotlights Dimmers Stage Cable 
Borderlights Floodlights Floor Pockets Color Mediums 
Act Announcers Color Wheels Wall Pockets Music Stands 


Exit Signs 
Aisle Lights 


Connectors Lenses 
Plugging Boxes Pipe Clamps 


Color Frames 
Scenic Effects 


Your inquiries cordially invited 


KLIEGL 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING rl INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 


THEATRICAL +» DECORATIVE - SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 5Oth Street 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 








Specialists 
STAGE LIGHTING 
for 


Large and small theatres 


Complete line of theatre elec. 
trical equipment and effects for || 
sale or rent 





Write for quotation 








DUWICO 
315 West 47th St., New York City 
~a 























YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


—problems may be answered by the use 
of our scientifically designed and highly 
efficient stage lighting units. It has been 
demonstrated that our 9” Cube Box 
Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. | 





Our “Soft-Edge’” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


Rebound 
The Apple Cart 


Fifty Million Frenchmen 
Strike Up the Band 
Children of Darkness 


142 West 39th Street, 


N. Y. 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GER- 
MAN, ENGLISH 


Conversational methods. Native teachers. 


lessons. 75c a lesson. Short course. 
H rive sally. Sundays 10 to 4. 18th year. 


FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
1264 Lexington Avenue, N. W. Cor. 85th St. 


ROSCO GELATINE COLOR MEDIUMS 
Size 20 x 24 
NONFADING COLORS 


Descriptive booklet containing sample gelatine 
sheets in 40 colors mailed upon receipt of ten 


nts. 
cen’ ROSCO LABORATORIES 
367 Hudson Avenue’ Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 











Stage Decoration and Design 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
Especially adapted for Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges. A fascinating study, 
with big rewards, for creative talent. 
Previous art training not necessary. 
Write for Prospectus “‘B.”’ Please enclose 

six cents for postage. 


STUDIO OF STAGE DESIGN 
451 First Ave. New York City 








ATERING to a 
discriminating 
clientele which appre- 
ciates its unusual 
appointments, its 
splendor, its cuisine, 
location and atmos- 
phere of refinement. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at Slst STREET 
NEW YORK 











COSTUME your show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. 25,000 to choose from. 
Send list of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Theatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
eatres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information 


443 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
als 
400 Ww. 96th St., Ses Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY—Rental and Purchase 


Painted Stage Scenery of Every Description. 
Stage Settings, Cycloramas, Curtains, etc. 


LARGE STOCK ON HAND 
PROMPT SERVICE LOW PRICES 


VARIETY SCENIC STUDIOS, Inc. 
220 West 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 


SCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
I have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


I'WEISS & SONS 
Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. 
= i iapina 











CURTAINS FURNITURE 





New York 











National Play 


Tournaments 
and 
Theatre Conferences 
The Annual Little Theatre 


Tournament which is to take 
place in New York in May is this 
year divided into the One-act 
Play Tournament (week of May 
5th); a Long Play Tournament 
(week of May 12th), sponsored by 
“Theatre Arts.” Whether your 
group is taking part in the 
tournament or not, we hope your 
representatives may be present. In 
order to make the visit to New 
York more worth while, “Theatre 
Arts,” in cooperation with the 
management of the Tournaments, 
is planning a series of confer- 
ences for the “off hours,” on sub- 
jects interesting to Little Thea- 
tres, such as stage-lighting, make- 
up, costume, budgets, etc. If there 
is any subject which would inter- 
est you especially we will be glad 
to hear from you. 
Little Theatre Department 
Theatre Arts Monthly 
The Tournament will be reviewed in 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 

TRIBUTARY THEATRE YEAR BOOK 

















Out June 15 











PLAY ANALYSIS 


and specific criticism for plays, poems, novels, 
short stories. By thoroughly competent critics 
at a reasonable rate. 


Experienced and Efficient Literary Sales Service 
Write for Information 
MANUSCRIPT GUILD 
New York 


THE 
43 West 45th Street 





PRD CAMS CBS CDM aD CD 


IMPORTANT 


On May First 1930 


The DRAMA 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


will move to 
48 West 52d Street 
New York City 


This will be our only announcement 
in Theatre Arts Monthly regarding 
our change of address. Will you 
please file this for future reference? 
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The Actor Managers, Inc., presents 


RUTH DRAPER 


in her 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES 


(Including 5 new ones) 


Evenings: Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, Sunday, 8:50 
Mats.: Thursday and Saturday 2:30 


VERY GOOD SEATS at $1.00 


COMEDY THEATRE, 43*,5*:, Bas* 














BRITISH COSTUME 
DURING XIX CENTURIES 


by Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown 


PROFUSELY illustrated history of 

British costume from the earliest 

Briton, Saxon and Norman times to 

about 1820. Includes the dress of all 

classes and occupations, the Guilds, the 

Church, etc. etc., with exact dates each 

was worn. Based principally on _ re- 

searches in the Manuscript Department 

of the British Museum. Illustrated with 

459 engravings in the text, 110 plates, 

and 9 colored reproductions. The author 

; has been adviser to several of the great 
; English pageanis. 


$8.50. 


At your bookstore, or write to us 


Cloth. Large quarto. Index. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


381 Fourth Avenue New York 


THE BOOKS 
ELSEWHERE 


may be rented for a nominal 
fee. Members throughout the 
United States have access to a 


large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 





books. Please state ion or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society | 


45 West 45th Street, Dep’t Y-6 New York City 
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FRENCH’S RECENT POPULAR PLAYS 
For Little Theatres and High Schools 


BROADWAY. A comedy-drama in 3 acts. By Philip THE LOVE EXPERT. Comedy in 3 acts. By John 
Dunning and George Abbott. 11 m., 8 f. Interior Kirkpatrick. 5 m., 5 f. 1 interior scene. This play. 
scene. This is one of the great outstanding suc- by the author of CHARM, is immensely amusing. 
cose sali recent years, and is at last available for INTERFERENCE. Play in 3 acts. By Roland 

‘ - Pertwee and Harold Dearden. 11 m., 5 f. 2 in- 

THE BABY CYCLONE. A farce in 3 acts. By George terior scenes. One of the most popular of all 
aaron 9m., 5 f. 3 interior scenes. This play mystery plays. 
is Known from coast to coast as the most brilliant THE VAGABOND KING. A musical play i 

: y . play in 4 acts, 
of the George M. Cohan comedies. Founded upon Justin Huntly McCarthy’s romance, 

THE SKYROCKET. Comedy in 3 acts. By Mark IF I WERE KING. 18 m., 11 f. 1 interior, 4 
Reed. 6 m., 5 f. 2 interior scenes. This comedy exteriors (may be produced with 3 exteriors). Text 
produced by Gilbert Miller and Guthrie McClintic and complete musical score now available for pro- 
is a remarkable combination of comedy and drama. ducing this immensely successful play. 

Holiday Blood Money 

Cock Robin : : Daddies 

Bulldog Drummond In cooperation with He Who Gets Slapped 

The Farmer’s Wife r P | 
Jerry The Little Theatre Fhe High Road 


The Man With a Load of 
Mischief 

My Son 

Ned McCobb’s Daughter 


Just Married 

Kibitzer 

The Last of Mrs. Cheyney 
Night Hostess 


Tournament Conferences 


held in New York during week of 
May 5th, under the auspices of 





The Night-Cap Theatre Arts Monthly On Approval 
Paris Bound Nightie Night 
Out of The Night SAMUEL FRENCH The Purple Mask 

| Polly Preferred Red Trail (Lights Out) 
Jonesy SEO ENSeS The Road to Rome 
Rompe Cleani a special showing at the confer- The Second Man 
The Poway ng ences of drama books and plays Straight Thru the Door 
The Silver Cord for Little Theatres. That Ferguson Family 
Skidding This Thing Called Love 


Practically all the plays listed above are subject to restrictions of various kinds and the production of none 
may be undertaken without written consent of the publisher. 


Send for our 1930 Founded 1845 
Free Catalogue. ay A inal U E L F R E N Cc H Incorporated 1898 

25 West 45th Street THOS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 811 West 7th Street 
New York Los Angeles 
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SOMETIMES THE BRAIN FEELS FAGGED..,” 
SOMETIMES THE BODY'S WEARY... 
SOMETIMES LEGS FEEL TIRED.... 


... Here at Briarcliff folks worn and wan find rapid renewal of over-) 
worked and careworn facilities. 


= HERES RESOVENDTIGV/ 


...A new HEALTH ANNEX with complete equipment for physiotherapeutic treat- 
ment. The baths of Neuheim, Charcot and Vichy duplicated. A gymnasium, an 
indoor pool. AND EXERCISE TOO; 27 holes of golf, 15 tennis courts, saddle horses 
..- Food fresh from our own farm. 


° Telephone — Briarcliff 1640 


LOWERED FALL = ==". ff} CHAUNCEY DEPEW STEELE 
RATES > — PROPRIETOR 
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Please write any 


SCHOOLAND:STUDI 
DIRECTORY » 


This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 





MODERN EDUCATION FOR 


HM, cathe 
— AND MUSIO 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Daleroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Season October 7th to May 31st 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 





The 
LONGY SCHOOL of MUSIC 


announces 
a new member of its faculty 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON 

Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Mr. Tillotson has received his train- 
ing from Heinrich Gebhard, Boston, 
and Tobias Matthay, London. For a 
decade he has given annual concerts 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, and last 
summer conducted Master Classes at 
the Lamont School, Denver. 


The Longy School is now using 
exclusively the 
BALDWIN PIANO 
Catalogue sent upon request 
Minna Franziska Holl, Director 











HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


TEACHER OF ACTING 
for 
PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 


and those preparing for 


THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 864 


Telephone for appointment 
































DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


Courses 
Play Production—Pantomime—Story Tell- 
ing—Speech—Phonetics — Voice — Stage 
Craft—Interpretative Dancing—Apprecia- 
tion of Literature. 


Best known College of its kind in 
Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. 
courses. Complete Training in Speech 
Arts. Homelike dormitory. 40th year. 


Summer School Opens June 24th 
Address Registrar 
Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 





Rhythmic 


Movement 





10 West 13th Street 
New York C 
Phone Algonquin 8075 





PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 7th Ave.—5éth St. Circle 1350 
9 E, 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 
SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE THEATRE 
FACULTY 





THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


Whitford Kane 
Cloyd Head 
and others 


B. Iden Payne 
Hubert Osborne 
Mary Agnes Doyle 
Lester Luther 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in 
entire work of the theatre—produc- 
tion, acting, scene design, costume 
and playwriting. 

Practical experience in Productions 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
—Apply now! 

Address Dept. TA 
for free descriptive bulletin. 


Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 





Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 





9 EAST 59TH STREET 


NE W * © 
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ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


announces 
The re-organization and enlarged policy of 
her Studio of Acting and Dramatic 
Production to be known as 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


WITH 
EL1zaBETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
Hucu A. ANperson, Executive Director 
Thorough training for the professional 
stage and talking pictures. Season of 
public performances for students given 
each year. 


School opening Oct. 6, 1930 


Recommended as the best school of train- 
ing by the directors of the former John 
Murray Anderson-Robert Milton School. 
Catalogue describing courses sent on request 
Apply to 
124 East 40th St. New York City 
Caledonia 8955 




















Summer School 


of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 


DHIRELAH RICE 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
Intensive courses in Expression. Pro- 
fessional Acting and Stage Direction. 
“Little Theatre’’ Plays every night. 

Land and water 


sports. 
Enroll Now for 1930 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Address 
MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road 
A A IRTP MEET RE TN IO IE 


Brookline, Mass. 
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A Summer Training Base for 
the Arts of the Theatre 





This set in which Paolo and Francesca 


designed by Mr. 
Colony 


was produced was 
Wyckoff and executed by the 
students. 


MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Formerly at Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire. Walter Hartwig, General Director. 





In line with a policy of extension of its 
activities will be at Bristol, Connecticut, 
this 


JULY and AUGUST 


Instruction and The Faculty 
training in: 


History of the WALTER PRICHARD 


Drama EATON 
Stage Craft ALEXANDER 
and Decoration WYCKOFF 


WALTER HARTWIG 
HUBERT OSBORNE 


Stage Direction 
and Acting 


Costuming EvELYN COHEN 
Stage ALEXANDER 
Lighting WYCKOFF 
Make-up OscaR BERNNER 
Voice MARGARET PRENDERGAST 
Control McLean 
Dramatic JoHN 
Criticism ANDERSON 


Playwriting JOHN KIRKPATRICK 


Thoroughly equipped work- 
shop, two stages and studios for 
student work. Four complete 
productions will be presented by 
a resident company of well 
known Broadway actors. Students 
will work on the designing, build- 
ing and other preparation of 
these productions. 


Send for illustrated prospectus: 


WALTER HARTWIG 


S| General Director 


| 
E | 


) MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 
| 152 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 











Room 152-G 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading 
Expressional Training 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, 
TEACKERS' COURSE—JULY 7th—AUGUST 15th 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


CaRNEGIE Hatt, New York City 


——— 


Institution for Dramatic and 





DIRECTING. 
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GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, President 


Incorporated with College Standing and Degree 
conferring privileges. 


Professional Director — Teaching Staff in- 
cludes twenty well-known Instructors. Instruc- 
tion in all the technical phases of dramatic and 


platform art. 


Teachers’, Dramatic, and College Graduate 
Courses, providing choice of three or four years 
in length. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormitories. Courses in 
Scenic Design—Stage Lighting—Dancing—Fenc- 
ing—-Stage Craft. Liberal Arts instruction in 


THE WILLIAMS SCHOOL iy 
OF DRAMATIC ART } 


— 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


English, Languages, 
Graduates in demand. 


History and Education, 
Correct Speech a Specialty 
Diction—Pronunciation. 


Affiliated with the Ithaca 
Music and allied schools. 


Voice Training~ 


Conservatory of 





Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 
Session opens June 23rd. 


Fall Term opens October 9th. 
scriptive catalog and views. 


140 DeWitt Park, Ithaea, N. Y, 


Send for de 




















SUMMER SESSION 


SCHOOL ::. THEATRE 


PECIAL curriculum embracing 
all essential subjects . . . For 
| teachers and directors who seek 





new contacts, fresh viewpoints, 
and intensive training in a suc- 
cessful organization... Faculty 
under the personal direction of 
Gilmor Brown . . . Enrollment 
limited. Write for information. 


Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Association 
39 So. El Molino Avenue. Pasadena, Calif. 














FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 

Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. Eve- 
ning Classes. Children’s 
Classes. Summer Courses 
July %-August 16. Fall 
term opens September 24th. 


For Catalog Address LUCY FEAGIN, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 




















School of the Wharf Theatre 





PROVINCETOWN 
‘*Learn to act by acting”’ 
Production... Stanley Pratt 
Acting i Boris Glagolin 
Dictior ‘ Edith Warman 
Stagecraft...G \ McFadden 
Costume ...Ellen Ravenscroft 
Marionettes. &. Goldsmith-Engle 
Marie 7 , Dean 
In conjunction with the 
WHARF PLAYERS who 
present nine productions with guest artists. 
9 weeks beginning June 30th 
Address 
Margaret Hewes, 1404 E. 59th St. 


Tel. Volunteer 1995 New York City 

















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO ™ THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Students act each 
* week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le 
Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer Session July 7th 


Fall Session October 7th 
Write for Catalogue 
Endicott 3345 


se ROT 





Telephone : 














